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Nash Shows You How Big 
a [ow-Tice 


25 to 30 Miles per Gallon of Gasoline! 

Roomier than 1940 Cars Costing up to $200 More! 
Flashing Pickup of New “Flying Scot’ Engine! 

A Coil Spring Ride on All Four Wheels! 

New “Unitized” Steel Body—Safer, Quieter! 
Improved Weather Eye Conditioned Air System 





.-- and Convertible Bed! 
+ Overall Savings of $70 to $100 each Year! 


DREAM on a drawing board has 
A come to life. The low-price car 
they said you’d someday see! 

An entirely new kind of car—the 
1941 Nash. You’ve got to see it to 
believe it! Drive it to know! 

Here at last is a big 

car that can give you 

25 to 30 miles a gallon 

—under favorable 

- driving conditions. 
Even 32 miles a gallon has been re- 
corded with Fourth Speed Forward. 

Its new “Flying Scot” Engine is 
smooth as silk and fast as a jack- 
rabbit. Pick-up of 15 to 50 MPH 


in 12 seconds high gear! 








And out on the 
road you'll find no 
other low-price car 
ever rode or drove like it before. Nash 
is first in the low-price field with soft 
coil springs on all four wheels. 

You whisk around curves... thread 
through traffic with an ease that will 
amaze you. Another first for Nash— 
Two-way Roller Steering. 


You ride in a new kind of “unitized” 
body that’s safer, quieter— 195 inches 
of sparkling two-tone beauty. 


NASH 


cam Be! 








Big? The front seat’s nearly five feet 
wide. More room inside than 1940 
cars costing $200 more. 


From road to roof, this Nash “600” 
is entirely new. Designed and built to 
save you $70 to $100 a year on driv- 
ing expenses. y 


With Fourth Speed 
Forward ...a new 
Weather Eye Condi- 
tioned Air System... \ ‘ 4: | 
anda Convertible Bed bent ~ 

x , Over 500 Miles 
—it has everything to a Tankful 
you ever wanted in an automobile! 


Go to your Nash dealer’s today— 
and see what it’s like to have your 
dream of a car come true. 


3 SERIES ...17 BEAUTIFUL MODELS 
«++ ALL AT NEW LOWER PRICES! 


The Nash Ambassador “600”. . . America’s 
new low-price car. 6-cylinder Manifold-Sealed 
Engine. 195 inches over all. Six models. 

The Aeropowered Nash Ambassador Six— 
105 HP... 6-cylinder Twin Ignition Valve-in- 
Head Engine. 202 inches over all. Six models. 
The Aeropowered Nash Ambassador Eight— 
115 HP... 8-cylinder Twin Ignition Valve-in- 
Head Engine. 202 inches over all. Five models. 
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When Antonio Stradivarius built a violin it had that deep, 
full-throated tone like nothing else on earth. 


When the imitators in Cremona (they had them there, too) 
built their violins they didn’t have what the Stradivarius 


had. Stradivarius became the violin name you could trust. 


Whether it’s a camera, an automobile, a watch, 
or a can of soup, almost everything we build in 


America bears a name. 
Honest products bear good, honest names. 
* * * 


Shakespeare, some three hundred years ago, rec- 
ognized the value of Good Names. 
* & * 

Factories may burn, sales offices may move, per- 
sonnel may change, but the Good Name of a 
product goes on and on as long as it remains 
above reproach; as long as it stands for what 
somebody wants; and as long as its maker isn’t 


caught back on his heels. 


The maker of a quality product with an hon- 
est name has an honest responsibility. 


He has to stay where people can find him and 


build to the standard people expect. He has to 
live up to his name. 

On the other side of the fence is the manufac- 
turer who is in business to “sell it for less.” He 
has no name to live up to. He has only price to 
cut down to. 

He recognizes no obligation of service. 

He feels no challenge of improvement. 

We believe the people of this country deep 
down in their hearts love, honor and prefer the 
Honest Names in American Business for the 
quality they represent. They may experiment for 
a while, but sooner or later they come back to 
knock at the door they know—to ask for the 
product they can depend on. 

When a salesman says, “J?’s just as good as some- 
thing else” —better have a look at that “something 


else” before you put your money on the counter. 
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Mimeograph 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 


4 The Mimeograph name is the treas- 
ured possession of this company, 
because it represents the pioneer and leader 
in the field of stencil duplication, now so 
essential to all forms of American business, 
schools, institutions, and government. 

Engineers, designers and specialized 
workmen constantly are thinking, invent- 
ing and perfecting improvements in prod- 
ucts so that the Mimeograph name will 
stand for more efficiency and service as 
the years roll by. 


of A. B. 


Dick Company, Chicago, 


It is a generally accepted fact that 
Mimeograph duplicators last longer and 
that Mimeograph stencil sheets and inks 
turn out cleaner, more legible work at 
lower cost and in shorter time. 

How long has it been since the duplicat- 
ing problems in your business have been 
analyzed? We can help you. There are 
experts in every leading city ready to 
make a modern, no-cost, no-obligation 
survey of your needs. May we have that 
opportunity soon? 


duplicator 


registered in the U.S. Patent Office 


1940, A, B. DICK COMPANY 





RESOURCES 
for RESEARCH 


| MPROVEMENTS in the Forged Steel 
Ball Bearing result from expensive and 
painstaking research in laboratories, 
on proving grounds and in the field. 
No wonder New Departure, Division 
of General Motors, has pioneered so 


many new departures in ball bearings! 


NEW DEPARTURE 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 
Vothing Killa Lite a Bale @ 


Write to Main Office, New Departure, Division Authorized automotive and industrial replace- 
of General Motors, Bristol, Connecticut for ment bearing service, wherever you see the 
engineering consultation and 150 page book, United Motors Service sign. Authentic records. 
“Why Anti-Friction Bearings.” Complete stocks. Prompt delivery. 
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Apple?— 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Charged with leay- 


ing a running automobile motor unat- 
tended, James Cicerelli offered this alibi: 
“Judge, I was so hungry I didn’t stop to 
turn off the motor before I ran into a res- 
taurant for a piece of pie.” “That was 
pretty expensive pie you ate,” commented 
the judge. “One dollar and costs.” (The 
costs came to $3.35.) 


Medicine Man— 


San Francisco, Calif.: Police said Der 
Wo was selling mixed drinks without a 
liquor license. Der Wo said the 8 gallons 
of liquid seized were simply Chinese meii- 
cines—even if they did travel under such 
names as “Tiger Claw’s Whisky,” “Pickled 
Roses,” “Dragon Meat Cocktail,” “Rice 
Birds Wine,” “Lizards Rum,” and “Pea- 
cock Tom Collins.” 


Bad Samaritan— 


San Francisco, Calif.: When Mrs. 
Anna Steinach went to the hospital recent- 
ly she hired a neighbor, Ben Werner, to 
take care of her pets while she was away. 
She returned home to bring charges that 
he had killed her dog (it ate too much), 
sold her chickens, given away and sold her 
canaries, killed her rabbits (and eaten 
them), sold all the goats he could catch, 
torn down the barn and sold the lumber, 
and sold her 30-year-old horse, Pete, for 
$10 (to make it worse, Pete had later gone 
for dog food) . But, added Mrs. Steinach as 
she told her troubles to Municipal Judge 
Theresa Meikle, that wasn’t enough; Wer- 
ner dug around in the basement until he 
found a cache of $630—then tore up all 
her land treasure hunting. Werner was re- 
manded for trial. 


Homework— 
Rochester, Ind.: Jack G. Kofron sued 


for a divorce from his wife, Marian. He 
told the judge that not only had she de- 
serted him but that when she was around 
she kept practicing her profession on him. 
Since Marian happened to be. a knife 
thrower in a circus, the judge granted the 
divoree. 


Wasted Effort— 


Rehoboth Beach, Del.: Edward Hay- 
den and Stewart LeCato, returning after a 
twelve-hour sail in which they were driven 
off course and delayed, found the water- 
front in a state of confusion and a search- 
ing party being organized. Anxious to help, 
the two boys joined in. It wasn’t until 
later that they discovered they were look- 
ing for themselves. 





~I One of the Most Important Men 
ot in America Today 


alibi: 
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am HIS SAFETY IS VITAL TO THE NATION’S DEFENSE 
He is keeping wheels humming in the defense industries. As 
America rushes to re-arm, his skilled hands and careful training 
are worth more than ever to the nation and to you. If he should 
| Der be injured, production will be slowed down until his place can be 
ut a filled. Meanwhile, the quality of the work suffers, and machines 
ons and materials may be wastefully used. As the leading writer of 
nedi- Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, Liberty Mutual is cooper- 
such ating with industry to prevent production delays in these times 
a of great national emergency. 
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HOW LIBERTY MUTUAL IS WORKING 
TO MAINTAIN FULL-TIME PRODUCTION... 




















aten with Executives — By provid- with Men — Liberty Mutual’s 
teh ing broad, clear, non-technical Loss Prevention engineers use 7 
* : policy contracts, Liberty practical, down-to-earth safety F: 
oe Mutual will relieve you of methods, learned from first- é 
for worry and red tape, leaving hand experience in your line of x 
y P P y 
yone you free for more important business. They know how to 
h as jobs. Our staff of insurance find the efficient way—which 
wv experts will recommend the is the safe way—to do the job. a 
sage exact coverages you need for They know how to enlist the 3 
Ver- complete protection against cooperation of your foremen “4 
| he liability and property losses. and workers. } 
all of 
be fF 
with Machines— Where ma- with Materials — Liberty f 
chines need guarding, experi- Mutual engineersare constant- , 
enced technicians in our me- ly on the alert to help prevent é 
chanical laboratory are design- occupational diseases, through 
ing new and practical guards to laboratory analyses of process- 
ued meet the requirements of faster es and materials. These stud- 
He production. Where machines ies frequently uncover harmful 
a cannot be guarded, we offer properties in raw materials, 
- your workers protection from thereby preventing spoilage, 
und injury through the application production delays and defects 
im. of safe operating practices. in finished products. 
~ TELEPHONE or TELEGRAPH for details—without obligation. | 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., 175 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. ‘ 
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ADDRESSING MACHINES 


Snip GOES THIS 


LITTLE CLAMP ONTO YOUR 
TYPEWRITER PLATEN 





mm 


TYPE IT ONCE AND IT WILL 
REPRODUCE ITSELF “FOREVER” 


A. permanent 





AUTOMATIC ADDRESSING 
TWENTY TIMES FASTER 
THAN TYPING 
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The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


131 Albany Street 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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From its very introduction, the 
Mercury 8 was right. It has caught 
the imagination of motorists because 
it meets every qualification of what a 
big car should be — in size, in luxury, 
in power and performance — and adds 
real economy of operation. 





For 1941, there is a new and even 
bigger Mercury 8. Clean new stream- 
lines emphasize its new long wheelbase 
and broadened body. Glass areas are 
enlarged to “picture-window” propor- 
tions. Seats are wide and deep. There’s 
a new zip to its get-away, a reassuring 





steadiness in its commanding way on 
the road, and a swift obedience to 
commands that makes owners say, “You 
don’t drive this car, you guide it!” 

THE ONE BIG CAR THAT HAS EVERYTHING 

— PLUS ECONOMY 

Keystone of the Mercury’s amazing 
success is its remarkably efficient V-8 
engine — the only one in its field. An 
engine so perfectly balanced with 
the car’s weight that gas consumption 
is very low. Few cars of any size can 
match the brilliant gas mileage record 
of the Mercury (owners report up to 


THE BIG CAR THAT STANDS ALONE IN ECONOMY 













20 miles per gallon!). Learn why this 
car has already earned the confidence 
of over 150,000 owners and become 
such an outstanding success. Any 
Mercury, Lincoln or Ford dealer will 
arrange to have you drive the Mercury. 





THINGS YOU'LL LIKE ABOUT 
THE NEW MERCURY 


New Exterior Beauty. A long, low 
car with wide body, superb stream- 
lining. New bright colors. 


Big Powerful Engine. Only V-8 in 
the lower medium price field. Bril- 
liant acceleration and high sustained 
performance. Amazing economy! 


Luxurious Interiors. Beautifully dec- 
orated in harmonizing colors. Wide 
seats. Cushion pads of foam rubber. 


Ease of Control. Finger-Tip Gear- 
shift. Velvet-action clutch and hydrau- 
lic brakes. Newly-designed, perfected 
ride-stabilizer. 


New Riding Comfort. Long, flexible 
easy-action springs. Improved shock 
absorbers. Center-poise balance. The 
car rides like a dream, 
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THE 18,086 MISSING 
PIPE SMOKERS 


a 


ach 


A high percentage of exacting 
pipe salle literally rave about 
BOND STREET once they try it. 
Our experience proves this. 

We find 18,086 pipe-smoking 
readers of this magazine are still 
“missing. Because they have yet 
to discover this delightfully differ- 
ent—truly aromatic blend! 

BONDSTREET contains a rare 
aromatic tobacco never before 
used in a popular priced mixture. It 
smokes clean—cool-rich as a custom 
blend. Leaves no tobacco odors in 
theroom—even the ladies approve it! 

Buy and fry a tin—today! 


PIPE TOBACCO 
A PRODUCT OF PHILIP MORRIS 





LETTERS 





Salmon Derby 


Permit me to call your attention to cer- 
tain errors in the item “Fish Fraud” in 
your Oct. 14 issue: Two men have pleaded 
guilty; a woman is held further as a ma- 
terial witness, and a fourth man will plead 
latér in the fraud perpetrated on The Se- 
attle Times salmon derby. The four 
brought “planted” fish to the judging of 
this derby, a small affair and not to be 
confused with the Puget Sound Salmon 
derby, conducted by The Seattle Star, or 
the Port Angeles Salmon Club’s derby 
which have operated for ten and eight 
years, respectively, without any suspicion 
being attached to a winner. 

It: should be understood that in the 
Puget Sound and Port Angeles derbies, 
each of which draw fishermen from all 
over the country, contestants fish with an 
observer in each boat. In The Seattle 
Times derby, that newspaper sought to 
use “an honor system.” A redistribution 
of the prizes that were awarded has since 
been made. 


CLIFF HARRISON 
Sports Editor 


The Seattle Star 
Seattle, Wash. 





Tuscaroras vs. Germany 


In your issue of Oct. 21 I see you list, as 
a belligerent of the Great War, the Tusca- 
rora Indians of Sanborn, N. Y. 

I would like to state that the Tuscarora 
Indians of Sanborn are a part of the Six 
Nations Confederacy or league. They, 
therefore, have not the autonomous right 
to declare war—not any more than any 
state of the United States or any one prov- 
ince of Canada has. 

WILLIAM SMITH 

(Member of the Six Nations Indian 

Confederacy of the Grand River) 

Hagersville, Ont. 


Chief Clinton Rickard of the Tuscaroras 
states that in 1917 the tribal chiefs council, 
of which he was and still is a member, con- 
vened and decided to go to war against 
Germany; action was taken independently 
of other Indian nations; no document was 
signed or even prepared and no peace was 
made after the war ended. 





Panay Medals 


In Newsweek for July 22, under Peri- 
scope Miscellany, I noted: 

“A little-noticed House bill carrying a 
long list of recommendations for Navy dec- 
orations includes the names of Eric Mayell 
and Norman Alley, newsreel photogra- 
phers who filmed the bombing of the 
Panay in 1937.” 


NEWSWEEK 


Since I was aboard the Panay at the 
time of the bombing and sustained, among 
other wounds, a leg injury that has re- 
sulted in permanent disability, such items 
are naturally of interest to me. 

EMILE P. GASSIE JR. 
Foreign Service Clerk 
United States Embassy 
Peiping, China 


Newsweek is pleased to inform Mr. 
Gassie that he is among those who will re- 
ceiwe a Naval Expeditionary Medal if the 
bill, which the Senate has already passed, 
is also passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, as expected. 


Churches and the Draft 
Three Portland, Ore., Methodist 


churches refused to register young men for 
conscription Oct. 16. 

Mount Tabor Methodist Church, a reg- 
ular polling place on election days, posted 
a sign which quoted the Methodist “Dis- 


EXCERPT !0" METHODI/T DISCIPLINE. 


The Buildings of the 
Church, dedicated to the 
worship of God_ shall --- - 
not be used by any agency y’ 
for the promotion of WAR. 


SELECTIVE: SERVICE REG. 
FIRE STATION 


cipline” as forbidding the use of churches 
for war purposes (see accompanying illus- 
tration) . 

University Park and Beech Street Meth- 
odist Churches, also regular polling places, 
closed their buildings to the registration. 
University Park Church told registrants 
that the day had been set aside for church- 
wide prayer for peace and directed them to 
the substitute registration office. Beech 
Street Church merely gave directions to t!:e 
substitute office. 

HOWARD D. WILLITS 

Portland, Ore. 





Jumbled Shaw 


See the bottom of Page 10 in your Oct. 
28 issue. The title of the Shaw picture is 
not “Saint Barbara,” it is “Major Joan.” 

RICHARD MEALAND 


Paramount Pictures, Inc. 
New York City 


Thanks to Mr. Mealand for his good- 
humored rebuke to Periscope for jumbling 
George Bernard Shaw’s plays “Major Bar- 
bara” and “Saint Joan” by speaking of 
“Saint Barbara.” 
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A.C. DODGE 


Vice-President in charge of Sales, 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
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“Dis- 


The diversified contacts of Fairbanks-Morse with 
industry necessitate much travelling by its execu- 
tives. Mr. Dodge says: “Several times each year I 
make a trip covering our important branches and 
factories ... spending two or three days at each point, 
crowded with conferences and pressing details. 
Thanks to the restfulness of Pullman travel, I reach 
home as fit as when I left. I estimate I’ve trav- 
elled over half a million miles by Pullman.’’ 
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XECUTIVES who recognize the impor- 
tance of dependable schedules in any 





[eth- kind of weather and “‘clublike” comfort while 
laces, travelling prefer to go the Pullman way. 
ti &P 2 y 
aes They realize that no other transportation 
ek, offers such a combination of advantages: 
m to plenty of space to relax, a thoroughly com- 
feech é fortable bed in which to sleep, attentive serv- 
0 the ice, room for all your luggage (including 150 
en ae) SS Ibs. free in the baggage car), freedom from 
: in its 111th year, and Mr. " : ” 
ITS Dodge is in his 33rd year unwanted intrusions on privacy. 
ee eee And Pullman service takes you practically 
est makers of heavy Diesels 1] f, d wa f, ‘ 
ond seales of di types. Also anywhere! n safety and on time for your 
make much other equipment appointments. 
for industrial and h , 
Oct NS eee If you have work to do—do it on Pullman! 
- Pullman’s private rooms are perfectly adapted 
re is P . pe y P 
” for conferences ... with the advantage that 
ND Copr. 1940, The Pullman Company. Chicave you wen’t be interrupted. 
Another very popular Pullman accommo- 
dation with business men is the Single Occu- 
a lower on pancy Section, giving exclusive use of both 
_ ited seats by day and extra space normally made 
ling 
Bar- 


an average overnight Ss ‘DE 5 into an upper berth at night. The cost is only 


» of “ is slightly more than a lower berth. 
300-mile trip costs only To be truly efficient go by Pullman. 
(besides accompanying first class rail fare) 






































































TAX TREND 
DOWN! 


$3 Bonded Debt Retired for Every $2 New 
Borrowings=A STATE LAW 


No State Tax on Real Property 

$81,000,000 Net Reduction in Bonded Indebt- 
edness by State, Cities and Counties in Past 
Eight Years 

City and County Real Property Tax Reduced 
Approximately 1/2 


Today more than ever manufacturers must 
give careful consideration to the effect of 
taxes upon present and future operations. 
The tax trend in North Carolina is definitely 
downward. A far-sighted fiscal policy has 
already provided the highways, schools and 
other governmental facilities which many 
states must furnish in the future through 
increased taxes. 

Cities and Counties have substantially re- 
duced Prc-.crty Taxes by effecting economies 
and because North Carolina is the ONLY 
STATE which maintains ALL PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS FOR A MINIMUM EIGHT 
MONTHS TERM, EVERY FOOT OF PUBLIC 
ROAD WITHIN THE STATE, AND ALL 
PRISONE2S DRAWING 30-DAY TERMS 
AND OVER, OUT OF STATE FUNDS. 

A Constitutional Amendment supported 
by Industry and Agriculture regulates the 
Bonded Debt of North Carolina and its po- 
litical subdivisions. New Bond Issues must 
be approved by the LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
COMMITTEES. Large savings are effected by 
low interest rates on North Carolina Bonds. 

Industry’s deep-seated confidence in North 
Carolina’s Within-the-budget spending is 
evidenced by the great increase in New In- 
dustries and Factory Additions. 

Coupled with this sound fiscal policy is 
North Carolina’s strategic location—outside 
the congested areas yet close to the richest 
consuming markets. Plentiful raw materials. 
Native intelligent 
labor. Excellent 
power and transpor- 
tation facilities. 
Competent Indus- 
trial Engineers will 
develop the facts for 
you in relation to 
your business. Write 
today. Industrial Di- 

‘vision, Department 
of Conservation & 
he oy ey ° ares 
New ate ce 4 
Building, Raleigh, 55% of the Nation’s popula- 
North Carolina. tion within a 6o00-mile radius 


MUM LULL 


HOME OF SUCCESSFUL INDUSTRY 
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TRANSITION Brown Derby restaurants, in Los Angeles, 

oan Calif., Oct. 29. Miss Patrick announced 





Birthday: 


GertrRuDE ATHER- 
TON, novelist, 83, Oct. 
30. Twice the guinea 
pig for a principle of 
artificial rejuvenation 
which she calls reac- 
tivation (her first 
treatment—by means 
of light rays—was in 
1920, her second six 
years ago) , Mrs. Ath- 
erton remarked last week that she felt her- 
self to be “living proof, exhibit A of my 
theories.” 


Married: 


Maxie Herser, 20, and Ernst Bater, 
35, German figure-skating champions and 
holders of the 1936 Winter Olympic pairs 
title, in Munich, Oct. 26. Winners of the 
world championship in figure skating for 
pairs in 1936, 1937, 1988, and 1939, Miss 
Herber and Baier appeared in the United 
States in 1935. 





International 


Joun Latoucue, author of the lyrics for 
the recent song success “A Ballad for 
Americans” and for the new Broadway 
musical “Cabin in the Sky,” and THeopora 
Grirris, daughter of Stanton Griffis, chair- 
man of the executive committee of Para- 
mount Pictures, in New York City, Oct. 30. 


Celebrated: 


By Wiiuram S. Knupsen and Ciara 
Ever Knupsen, their 29th wedding an- 
niversary and the 21st birthday of their 
youngest daughter, Martha Knudsen 
(known as Girlie) , in Detroit, Mich., Nov. 
1. In honor of the double occasion, the 
former president of General Motors who 
is now the production chief of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission gave a din- 
ner for 29 guests at the Detroit Athletic 
Club. “No hullabaloo for us,” said Knud- 





International 


sen. “This is Girlie’s party. Mothe. and I 
will get our fun out of it.” The oi'.ier three 
Knudsen children attended. 


Divorce Sought: 


By Gam Parricx, movie actress, from 
Rosert H. Coss, president of Hollywood's 





that “it is with the greatest regret that 
I am filing this complaint. There appears 
to be no other solution.” They were mar- 
ried in Tijuana, Mexico, in 1936 and sep- 
arated two weeks ago. 


Filed: 


By Greta Garso, 
35-year-old Swedish 
movie actress, her ap- 
plication for first pa- 
pers as a citizen of 
the United States, in 
the Federal District 
Court at Los Angeles, 
Calif., Oct. 29. Arriv- 
ing unheralded, the 
screen’s queen of soli- Acme 
tude dumfounded court officials who 
scarcely recognized her as she asked for 
application forms. She listed her full name 
as Greta Lovisa Garbo and gave her height 
as 5 feet 7 inches and her weight as 127 
pounds. A resident of this country for 
seven years, Miss Garbo cannot receive her 
final papers for two years. 























Presented: 


To Dr. Leo S. Rowe, for his twenty 
years as director general of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, the gold insignia of the Pan 
American Society, in Washington, D.C., 
Nov. 1. The four other winners of the dec- 
oration have been President Roosevelt, 
former President Hoover, Secretary of 
State Hull, and Under-Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles. 


Died: 

Jouan E. F. ve 
Kok, 58, general man- 
aging director of the 
Royal Dutch Petro- 
leum Co. (Shell) and 
successor in that posi- 
tion to the late Sir 
Henri Deterding, of 
a heart ailment, at 
a hospital at The 
Hague, Oct. 28. De 
Kok began with Royal Dutch as an engi- 
neer in 1908, becoming a managing direc- 
tor in 1921. An aviation enthusiast and 
skilled pilot, he did much to further Dutch 
interest in flying. 





Wide Worid 


Cuarence CiarK HamMuin, 72, Colorado 
Springs lawyer and newspaper owner, at 
his home in Colorado Springs, Colo., Oct. 
29. He was a Republican National Com- 
mitteeman from 1924 through 1932. 


Manvext Azana y Diez, 60, last Presi- 
dent of the Spanish Republic, at Montav- 
ban, France, Nov. 4. Also first Premier of 
Spain’s Republican government, Azajia be- 
came President in 1936, then resigned 
(from exile in France) in 1939. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





Pan-American Rearming 


With the election over, the question of 
selling arms to Latin-American nations 
will soon come to the front. Latin-Ameri- 
can chiefs of staff who inspected U.S. 
military and _ industrial establishments 
were genuinely impressed with the newer 
American weapons and with American in- 
dustrial capacity. Moreover, since their 
countries are now cut off from German 
and Italian sources on which many of 
them once relied, they are sure to try 
placing ever-larger arms orders here. The 
demands may be hard to meet on top of 
requirements for Britain and the U.S. 
Army. But coordination of American de- 
fenses is considered so important that 
some weapons, especially light arms, will 
be supplied. In some cases, U.S. loans will 
have to be made to facilitate the pur- 
chases. 


TNEC Reports Coming 


Watch for a series of TNEC reports on 
various branches of business in the next 
few weeks. The committee’s work was 
largely lost sight of during the campaign, 
and its report on the ownership of 200 cor- 
porations got relatively little publicity. So 
TNEC members wanted to see no more of 
their laboriously compiled reports lost in 
the campaign furor. In addition, conscien- 
tious members like Chairman O’Mahoney 
wanted to have none of them interpreted 
as mere political maneuvers. Now the 
TNEC will start bringing out its reports, 
picking whenever possible lulls in the in- 
ternational situation so that the findings 
will get fullest press attention. 


Election Factors 


A late check among a cross section of 
careful political writers revealed general 
agreement on the factors behind what all 
considered an amazing Willkie upturn in 
the campaign’s final weeks. All mentioned 
Willkie’s dogged persistence, his apparent 
sincerity, Democratic boners, and the 
“Roosevelt-means-war” argument. But as 
the chief underlying factor, all singled out 
the steady subsiding of the hysteria caused 
by the war. On the basis of diplomatic dis- 
patches, F.D.R. himself at convention 
time expected a series of international 
crises, with chances fair that England 
might fall and that the British Fleet might 


even be based in this hemisphere by elec- 
tion day. In that case, the third-term 
question would have seemed unimportant. 
But, with the RAF’s feat of stalling inva- 
sion, war hysteria subsided, the third-term 
issue regained importance, attention re- 
turned to domestic issues, and the Willkie 
campaign gained steadily in the Gallup 
Poll and other important surveys of pop- 
ular opinion. 


Farley’s Activity 

It’s known now that James A. Farley 
surprised many of his friends (and prob- 
ably Mrs. Farley, who wore a Willkie but- 
ton) by the way he really went to work for 
Roosevelt in the last two weeks of the cam- 
paign. While he stuck by his months-old 
decision not to speak for Roosevelt, he 
worked long hours on the telephone can- 
vassing New York State leaders and trying 
to pep them up. One factor behind this was 
that a group of Farley’s pro-Roosevelt 
friends exerted extreme pressure. They 
argued that, since he had retained the 
N. Y. State Democratic Chairmanship, he 
was bound by honor to exert himself in be- 
half of the national ticket. Some made it 
plain that Farley, who may want to run 
for Governor some day, would be practical- 
ly blacklisted by them if he didn’t crash 
through. 


Washington Notes 


Apart from his recognized military abili- 
ties, Army Chief of Staff Marshall is re- 
ceiving State Department accolades for 
his skillful diplomacy in handling mutual 
defense arrangements with Latin America 
and Canada . . . Washington friends of 
Vice President Garner say he stayed 
enough in line politically to see that his 
wealthy Texas cronies made their custom- 
ary Democratic campaign contributions . . . 
The Dies Committee has been getting set 
to ask for another appropriation of any- 
where from $100,000 to $1,000,000 in early 
January, and, regardless of election shifts 
in Congress, a large fund will probably be 
granted. 


Civil Service Extension 


Look for extension of the civil-service 
setup to cover some 150,000 more govern- 
ment workers, making the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration far and away the record- 
breaker for extension of the merit system. 
The Ramspeck Bill to authorize this has 
passed both Houses without much fan- 
fare but has been delayed because the 
House won’t accept the changes adopted 
in conference. Now, however, compro- 
mises are being worked out that make pas- 


sage fairly likely. As in all past cases of 
civil-service expansion, the immediate mo- 
tive will be to blanket present government 
workers into their jobs and assure them 
permanent tenure. 


Trivia 

Washington businessmen, who’ve bene- 
fitted greatly from the rapid growth of the 
city’s chief industry, government, were 
perhaps the only businessmen in the U.S. 
who overwhelmingly wanted Roosevelt re- 
elected—and Washington residents can’t 
vote ... Besieged by inventors and cranks 
who are sure they have the means of win- 
ning the war, the German Embassy in 
Washington has finally found a solution. 
It tells all such applicants to get a writ- 
ten statement from the Secretaries of War 
and Navy saying they don’t want the pat- 
ents ... At a recent unannounced dinner 
party, Soviet Ambassador Oumansky and 
his staff elaborately entertained the staff of 
Germany’s Washington Embassy. Every- 
thing was reportedly harmonious, but the 
Russians are still awaiting a return invita- 
tion. 





Nazi ‘Victory Day’ Plans 


Uncensored reports from Germany dis- 
close that the Nazis laid elaborate plans to 
hold the Nazi Party Congress at Nurem- 
berg in September of this year. It was to 
be a great “Victory Day” celebration, with 
representatives of defeated countries— 
Quisling, Laval, etc.—passing in review be- 
fore Hitler. The highlight was to be the 
presence there of “a high personage from 
the British Cabinet” as a representative of 
a defeated Britain. Hitler didn’t cancel the 
plans until the last minute, a fact which 
may prove the German High Command 
really expected to have the invasion of 
Britain under way by September. 


Argentine Army Boomerang 


Argentina’s recent action in dismissing 
the German military mission which had 
been helping instruct its army has boom- 
eranged. The mission’s contract with Ar- 
gentina (which had expired) provided that 
members could not later take military 
posts with other South American nations, 
but several have nevertheless done so. Now 
Argentine army officers are protesting bit- 
terly. While admitting that war with Bra- 
zil, Chile, etc., is unthinkable now, the 
army just doesn’t like the idea of the Ger- 
mans passing along Argentine military se- 
crets. Also, they point out that, if the Nazis 
should pull off a successful coup in any 
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neighboring country, the German officers 
could utilize their knowledge for a move 
against Argentina. 


Carol’s Troubles 


Here’s the inside story of King Carol’s 
efforts to get out of Spain and prevent the 
return of Magda Lupescu to Rumania: 
When Carol heard that Bucharest was 
moving to force Lupescu’s return, he ap- 
pealed directly to Serrano Suifier, Franco’s 
brother-in-law. Sufier told him that, al- 
though he would like to help, her extradi- 
tion had been pledged by the Axis to the 
Antonescu government, which presumably 
wished to use her as a political scapegoat. 
Then Carol went to the British Ambassa- 
dor, Sir Samuel Hoare, who consulted Lon- 
don but was told that he was not to inter- 
fere in the Lupescu case. Now Carol is try- 
ing, through friends in Rome, to get help 
from Mussolini, since he knows that an ap- 
peal to Hitler would be useless. 


Blockade Leak 


Despite reiterated British statements 
that the blockade will be maintained 100%, 
it’s nevertheless true that the French have 
been getting valuable foodstuffs and vege- 
table oils from Dakar. Supply ships are 
convoyed by French warships up to Casa- 
blanca, Morocco, sent by rail to Algeria, 
and then shipped under convoy again to 
Marseille. The British have simply winked 
at this, presumably in the hope that it 
would ease relations with Vichy and win 
favor with French African colonies. How- 
ever, when ships attempt to go south of 
Dakar, British warships promptly stop 
them. 


Italian Colonies’ Plight 


At least one reason for the failure of 
Italian forces in East Africa to make sus- 
tained drives against the British is the 
shortage of military supplies there. Britain 
caught two supply ships in the Red Sea at 
the time Italy entered the war, and since 
then the Italians have had little luck main- 
taining a supply flow. A few officers and 
pilots and some vital aircraft parts have 
been flown 1,600 miles across the Sudan, 
and some war material has been smuggled 
across the Red Sea from Arabia in native 
boats. Also, since the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo 
pact, at least one Japanese ship has put in 
at Italian Somaliland. None of these meth- 
ods, however, has got sufficient gasoline, 
guns, etc., to the colonies to permit Italian 
forces there to take important action. 


Foreign Notes 


Many informed Dominicans are con- 
vinced that Dictator Trujillo, who is se- 
riously ill, appointed an _heir-apparent 
when he created the post of “Secretary of 
State in the Office of the Generalissimo” 
for his close friend, Teodulo Pina-Cheva- 


lier, ex-Minister to Mexico . . . Now that 


Pétain has moved to quarters in Vichy’s 
Hétel du Pare directly above those of 
Laval, he calls the Vice Premier up for out- 
of-hours conferences by simply tapping on 
the floor with his cane . . . Quotation from 
a German Air Force official, as relayed by 
an Axis diplomat: “We’ve been losing more 
pilots and planes daily in training Stuka 
pilots than the British shoot down in bat- 
tle.” 





Christmas Trade Hopes 


Retail executives throughout most of 
the country are making plans to take care 
of a larger volume of Christmas trade than 
in any year since 1929. A check of scattered 
store officials indicates that, on the basis 
of sales in recent months, they expect dol- 
lar volume to be extremely close to the 
1929 level. Since prices now are well below 
those in the boom years, this would mean 
that the actual physical volume of the 
goods sold will be appreciably higher than 
in 1929. 


New Products 


A plastic aircraft propeller blade has 
been perfected; it’s made of layers of fab- 
ric and a cellulose derivative . . . “Mixa- 
cola” is a new concentrated syrup that can 
be made into a cola drink at home by ad- 
dition of club soda . . . Because there are 
now 29 different sizes of teaspoons, Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co. is putting out a “Medic- 
inal Tru-spoon” made of _ transparent 
plastic and having the exact- capacity pre- 
scribed by the American Medical Associa- 
tion; it won’t be sold but will be distrib- 
uted: by druggists with prescriptions. 


‘Outmoded’ Flying Boats 


The day is coming when flying boats 
will be largely replaced by giant trans- 
oceanic landplanes. Pan American and 
other services have found that the boats’ 
necessarily heavy hulls cut down speed and 
boost the horsepower per passenger too 
much for profitable operation. Also, windy 
weather which doesn’t impede landplane 
schedules often makes waters too rough 
for seaplane landings and take-offs. Final- 
ly, modern four-motored landplanes, whose 
dependability is such that chances of forced 
landings are minute, can be constructed 
with air chambers which will keep them 
afloat about as well as flying boats in case 
of emergency. So, as soon as its present 
order for six Boeing flying boats is com- 
pleted, Pan American contemplates order- 
ing and gradually introducing giant land- 
planes on its overseas routes. 


Business Footnotes 


‘The N.Y. Financial Writers Association, 
preparing its annual show for Nov. 29, was 
so convinced that Willkie would win that, 
before election day, it had written most of 


NEWSWEEK 


its skits, gags, and songs around the pic- 
ture of Willkie in the White House .. . 
If Congress passes the little-noticed Davis 
resolution, Americans’ royalty payments 
on patents to foreign companies will here- 
after be deposited in a special Treasury 
fund and used to compensate Americans 
for similar payments due from foreigners 
... In the final campaign days, Wall Street 
found that an extraordinary number of peo- 
ple who had bet on Roosevelt were hedging 
by buying stocks (which they expected to 
spurt if Willkie won); similarly, many 
stock buyers hedged by betting on Roose- 
velt. 





Press Notes 


Fomen and Allen, Washington col- 
umnists, and Harold Lloyd have been con- 
ferring on the possibilities for a movie 
starring Lloyd and based on the colum- 
nists’ comic strip “Hap Hopper”... As a 
“preparedness” move, the staff members 
of all Macfadden publications now take 
fifteen minutes of calisthenics daily at 
noon, sometimes being led by Macfadden 
himself . . . Quentin Reynolds, who has 
been covering London for Collier’s maga- 
zine, will shortly go to Cairo on the theory 
that Egypt will be the next big scene of 
action. 


Pan-American Film Snag 


Hollywood’s drive to develop the Latin- 
American movie market has hit some 
snags. Recent films, laid in Rio de Janeiro 
or Buenos Aires, have proved unpopular 
there because too little attention was paid 
to technical details. Sharp-eyed audiences 
caught many a violation of local customs, 
folkways, etc. The upshot has been that 
all major studios are now bringing in tech- 
nical experts and advisers on Latin Amer- 
ica to catch such errors. 


Miscellany 


Some correspondence aviation schools 
(not recognized by the U.S. Bureau of 
Air Commerce) are now promoting their 
courses with slogans like: “Get an avia- 
tion job and get out of the draft.” The 
catch is that these schools can’t usu- 
ally prepare a student for a job sufii- 
cently important to be considered by draft 
boards as “vital to national defense” . 
Partly for publicity purposes and _part- 
ly because he proved a “hit” in a re- 
cent bullfight film, Maximino Avila Cama- 
cho, brother of Mexico’s “official” Presi- 
dent-elect, will shortly appear in several 
more Mexican pictures . . . The American 
Red Cross may soon start a drive to ob- 
tain men’s trousers for shipment to Britain. 
It seems that during air raids, men grab 
their overcoats and don’t stop for pants. 
This, coupled with the burning of many 
large London stores, has caused a trousers 
shortage. 
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HOLD ON, THERE—How do you know there 
isn’t an election every week? 


How would you like to run for re-election in 
every town in the U.S.A. once a week? 


And get millions of Americans to step up 
voluntarily and say, “I like you as much as I 
did last week’’... and pay good money to prove 
that preference? 

In wooing the American public successfully 
every week, The Saturday Evening Post has just 
naturally discovered a few things: 


— that most Americans hate to be kept in the dark. 
They want to know the whole story, complete, 
wide-angle. No pre-digested summaries. (See 
Demaree Bess’ report on the Nazis in this 
week’s Post.) 


— that most Americans prefer to listen to people 
who know what they’re talking about. They will 


% THE SATURDAY EVENING p ree. 





thank you to let experts do the writing. (Read 
Jules Romains, Europe’s first man of letters, in 
this week’s Post.) 


— that most Americans like success. They want to 
read lives of great Americans and see just how 
they achieved fame. (Turn to Will Rogers’ life, 
in this week’s Post.) 


It must be so. 

Otherwise, wouldn’t some weekly magazine by 
now have topped the Post’s all-time high of 
three-and-a-quarter million copies? None ever 
has. 


Wouldn’t some other magazine by now have 
built as much confidence in its advertising pages 
as the Post? None ever has. 

Wouldn’t some other magazine by now be 
earning an advertising revenue comparable to 
The Saturday Evening Post’s? None ever has. 








.. America belween two covers 


Dallas, Tex.: Hungry lads and lassies of South- 
ern Methodist University find that Heinz 
Home-style Soups stick to the ribs, give plenty 
of energy for study or play. Favorite meet- 
ing place near the campus is Marvin’s new 
University Park Store. Here a gleaming 
Heinz Electric Soup Kitchen serves their 
favorite soups—steaming-hot at a moment’s 
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Washingtea, B. €.: People of taste reside in the 
old Georgetown District . . . which may ex- 
plain the immediate success of Heinz Home- 
style Soup as served in the Little Tavern, at 
Wisconsin Ave. and N Street. 


—FOOD'S FINE... 


notice. Heinz Soups are expertly made by 
chefs who know that the only way to make 
soup taste homemade is to prepare it the 
old-time way. So Heinz uses old family reci- 
pes—brews the soup in small batches from 
choice vegetables, meats, poultry and rare 
seasonings. All 23 kinds are ready to serve 
—with the fresh, rich flavor sealed in. 


if a 

San Frances, Cal: When native sons or daugh- 
ters want simple food, well served, théy go to 
Dutch Mill Creamery, “south of Market St.” 
Proprietor Erickson is proud of his victuals— 
serves Heinz Home-style Soups exclusively. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: West Philadelphia’s fashionable 
younger set patronizes the Marlyn Hotel’s 
Coffee Shop. All agree there’s no more popular 
number on the menu than delectable Heinz 
Home-style Soup served steaming-hot! 


Besten, Mass.: “Just like mother’s”, say girl em- 
ployees of the Insurance Company Building in 
Boston, who flock to nearby Metcalf’s Drug 
Store for fragrant, tasty bowls of old-fashioned 
Heinz Home-style Soups at lunch time. 


T LUNCHEONETTES and restaurants 
from coast to coast, Americans are 
sitting down to rich, old-fashioned 
soups that taste and look like the finest 
homemade kind! A wave of good eating 
is sweeping the country—thanks to the 
Heinz Electric Soup Kitchen! 


Not so many years ago you wanted 
homemade soups in tins. And Heinz 
gave you the homespun kind of soups 
that used to simmer on grandma’s cook- 
stove. Now you can enjoy these same 
irresistible favorites when you're dining 
out! For with Heinz Electric Soup 
Kitchen, the soup is heated before your 
eyes in an electric soup cup—and served 
to you in two minutes! 


Have soup for lunch tomorrow at your 
favorite counter or fountain. And order 
Heinz Soups for your pantry. They cost 
less than the homemade kind! 
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Roosevelt Sweeps to 3rd Term 


Rhode Island and Massachusetts, boom- 
ing with new defense business, climbed 


ible upon the third-term bandwagon. New 
el’s P . Hampshire, whose onetime Republican 
_ an S atters U # “ rece ent Governor, John G. Winant, had endorsed 
= Mr. Roosevelt, appeared to be following 
! suit. 
Rival Party Leaders Cal] not only the Solid South, the Border States, Even Maine, one of the two stalwarts 
‘ : : and the West but that it was also making which had remained in the GOP column 
for Unity in Perilous Times serious inroads in the Midwest, the At- in 1936, gave Republicans one of the big- 
lantic States, and New England, where _ gest surprises of the election in the amaz- 
Facing the Nation Republicans had counted most confidently ing Democratic showing which kept the 
on success. President within a few thousand votes of 
Americans broke with tradition this The populous key states of New York, his opponent through the night. 
week by reelecting a President for a third Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Massachusetts, Clear across the continent, in Oregon, 
full term. as well as Ohio, stuck with the President which was witnessing its bitterest cam- 
Sweeping state after state, Franklin D. hour after hour as industrial city votes paign since the Bryan-McKinley election, 
Roosevelt piled up a substantial electoral snowed under scattered rural pluralities Senate Minority Leader Charles L. Mc- 
vote even early Tuesday night, although for Willkie. Nary, Willkie’s running mate, was conced- 
in popular majorities his victory was far In New England, for so many years ~ ing defeat. 
from being as overwhelming as in 1936. after the Civil War a rock-ribbed Republi- : . 
‘ can stronghold, the Roosevelt-Wallace Why Did We Lose? 
Karly Break ticket was also making inroads. Tuesday That was a bitter pill for the great 
The first definite break came much night returns from Connecticut indicated crusader who sat, red-eyed from the exer- 
m- earlier than had been expected. At 9:30 a clean sweep for the Democratic candi- _ tion of his incredible 30,000-mile campaign, 
in (EST) Tuesday night, the Ohio Secretary dates for President, Vice President, Gov- _ silently beside a radio in his personal head- 
ug of State reported that 6,668 of the Buck- _ernor, Senator, and all six Representatives. quarters at the Hotel Commodore, New 
ed eye State’s 8,675 precincts had given the York. 





President 1,214,550 votes to 1,174,360 for 
Wendell L. Willkie, the amazing GOP 
standard bearer who until 1938 had been 
a Democrat and until last April had not 
even been conceded a dark horse’s chance 
for the Republican nomination. 

Soon it became apparent that the en- 
tire result hinged upon the surprising 
Ohio vote. The Republicans had counted 
definitely upon the state, but the tide was 
turned in Cuyahoga County (Cleveland), 
where the Democratic margin gave early 
indications of reaching 100,000 or more. 

Soon The Cleveland Plain Dealer, in- 
dependent Democratic paper which had 
bolted to the Hoosier, conceded defeat. 
The parade of conceding newspapers had 
begun and was not to end until The 
Kansas City Star, The Baltimore Sun, The 
Omaha World-Herald, The Portland Ore- 
gonian, The Chicago Daily News, The 
New York Times, The Detroit Free Press, 
The New York Herald Tribune, and The 
New York Daily Mirror had weighed in 
before midnight. All had opposed the 
President’s reelection. 

By that hour it had become apparent 
that the Democratic ticket was carrying 
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Exclusive statement to NEwswEEK 
2 Wednesday morning by Rep. Joseph 
§ W. Martin Jr., Chairman of the Re- 
4 publican National Committee and 
Minority Leader of the House of 
Representatives: “The essence of our 
democracy is that the decision of the 
people rules when they have had a 
chance fairly and freely to cast their 
votes, All good citizens will abide by $ 
the results of the election and as a 

| united people will strive to do that } 
> which is best for our beloved coun- 
try.” 

Exclusive statement to NEwSwEEK 
by Cordell Hull, Secretary of State: 
“The right to vote is the right to dif- 
fer. But once our votes are counted 
and the verdict of choice is deter- 
mined, let us wholeheartedly accept 
that verdict without rancor, without 
fear, with full confidence—a people 
united in purpose and in firm deter- 
mination that our institutions shall | 
be preserved.” { 
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A small group of faithful admirers clus- 
tered about Willkie. The radio blared out 
the news of McNary’s statement. Willkie 
blinked. His head shot back defiantly, but 
he said nothing. 

Mrs. Willkie, who had been with her 
husband every step of the way from Phila- 
delphia on, turned to a friend. “How could 
we lose?” she all but wept. “We tried 
so hard!” 

But the nominee’s word, pending a more 

definite count, was: “I am not giving 
up.” 
Up in North Attleboro, Mass., another 
Republican was at the time refusing to 
concede defeat. In his newspaper office, 
House Minority Leader Joseph W. Martin 
Jr., who had managed his first Presidential 
campaign as Chairman of the GOP Na- 
tional Committee but had apparently lost 
his hope of becoming Speaker of the House 
through his party’s failure to capture that 
chamber, barked: “I am not conceding 
anything!” 

Yet even as he spoke, Republican State 
Chairman James F. Torrance of Pennsyl- 
vania was conceding that state’s 36 elec- 
toral votes to the President. And Demo- 
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cratic victory in Connecticut had become 
a certainty. 


Unorthodox 

The third term was not the first tradi- 
tion to be toppled during one of the most 
unorthodox Presidential campaigns in his- 
tory. Indeed, the campaign began with a 
broken tradition. For as late as June 27, 
none of the 60,000,000 potential voters in 
the United States knew for certain the 
name of either major-party candidate. 

On the Democratic side, President 
Roosevelt, having personally eliminated 
every other aspirant with the exception of 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, was as- 
sured the votes of two-thirds of his party’s 
delegates. On the Republican side, the 
race for the nomination appeared to lie 
between Thomas E. Dewey, New York 
County’s aggressive young District At- 
torney, and Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio. 

Routine times might have pitted one of 
these two against the courtly Tennessean. 
The times were not routine. In the six 
short weeks between Hitler’s invasion of 
the Low Countries and the Republican 
Convention, the world that Americans had 
known had crumpled. France was gone. 
Britain seemed doomed to a like fate. 
Could America save herself? 

There were rank-and-file Democrats who 
still doubted Mr. Roosevelt would defy the 
lightning of tradition. There were rank- 
and-file Republicans who sensed that the 
uncertain future called for a bold leader. 
Since April, the name of such a man had 
been mentioned with increasing respect. 

Wendell Willkie? The GOP Old Guard 
snorted. That self-styled “La Follette 
liberal”? That lifelong Democrat who had 
voted for the President in 1932? That 
blunt-tongued Hoosier president of Com- 
monwealth & Southern who had fought 
TVA tooth and nail? 


“We, the People’ 

To his small handful of spring admirers, 
Wendell L. Willkie was more than that. 
He was an average American who had 
climbed from Nineteenth Street, Elwood, 
Ind., to Fifth Avenue, New York, the 
hard way. He was a man who had worked 
with his hands and his brain and his heart, 
and who believed implicitly that Ameri- 
cans could preserve and enrich their de- 
mocracy with the same simple tools. 

From the East and the West came the 
echo. From big-city offices and little 
prairie towns, letters deluged newspaper 
editors. In May, volunteer workers left 
good jobs to open Willkie-for-President 
headquarters. By June 24, when the Re- 
publican Convention opened, the voices 
of unorganized Willkie adherents could 
be heard from San Francisco to St. 
Augustine. 

They could be heard in the galleries of 
Convention Hall in Philadelphia, too. And 
as bewildered delegates droned through 
three ballots that saw votes switch from 
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Dewey to Taft, the voices blended into 
one mighty roar: “We want Willkie!” 
Nominated on the sixth ballot, Willkie 
retired to Colorado Springs for a brief pre- 
campaign rest. Already, “We, the People” 
clubs were mushrooming over the country 
to support this amazing Presidential can- 
didate who never before had sought public 
office. This one, characteristically, he 
sought the hard way. “I hope the New 


Dealers nominate President Roosevelt,” 
the jubilant nominee boomed; “I want to 
meet the Champ!” 


‘The Champ’ 

The President’s intimates said in March 
that Mr. Roosevelt did not want to run 
again. In April, he swept the New York, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin primaries against 
the living symbol of all those in the Demo- 
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cratic party who opposed him: Vice Presi- 
dent John N. Garner of Texas. After 
the collapse of the French Army, few 
Democrats pretended to believe any 
longer that Mr. Roosevelt would not take 
the leap. 


‘Very Happy’ 

In the sleepy little Hudson River village 
of Hyde Park, N.Y., the President-elect 
was greeting his neighbors, who had given 
him a majority in his home town and who 
were celebrating the event with a torch- 
light parade. 

“Things look perfectly fine,” the 58- 
year-young veteran of two grueling terms 
in the White House grinned. “Mrs. Roose- 
velt and my mother are very happy. You 
will find me the same Franklin Roose- 
velt you have known for a great many 
years.” 

Delighted youngsters marched their 
homemade placards before the Roosevelt 
family, linked arm and arm on the broad 
veranda: 


SAFE ON THIRD 
KEEP THE FIRESIDE CHATS BURNING 


The President grinned broadly, then 
broke into a hearty laugh. “God bless 
you!” he called to them. 

At 2:35 a.m. he retired without issuing 
a formal statement. 

Other Americans, however, were issuing 
statements pleading with their fellow citi- 
zens to accept the verdict of the polls and 
join together in a united front against the 
enemies of democracy. 

From Topeka, Kan., Alf M. Landon, 
1936 Republican standard bearer, broad- 
cast this message: “First, I want to say to 
the dictators . . . that they are making a 
very grave error if they mistake the rivalry 
of a political campaign for disunity .. . 
Democrats, as well as Republicans, will 
rally in the nation’s interests to the sup- 
port of the President of the United 
States.” 

In New York, Democratic State Chair- 
man James A. Farley, the man whom New 
Dealers had snubbed at Chicago, but who 
had rallied to the Preside.t’s support at 
the eleventh hour, stepped to a micro- 
phone. “Now, perhaps as never before 
in history,” he said solemnly, “the 
United States has need for national 
unity . . . I ask the victors to be mod- 
erate and considerate . . . I ask the losers 
. . . to pitch in like the loyal citizens 
they are.” 

Similar pleas were issued by Norman 
Thomas, perennially unsuccessful Socialist 
candidate for President; Gov. Herbert H. 
Lehman of New York; William Allen 
White, chairman of the Committee to De- 
fend America by Aiding the Allies, and 
Col. Frank Knox, Mr. Roosevelt’s Re- 
publican Secretary of the Navy, whose 
Chicago Daily News had supported 
Willkie. 

In such an atmosphere of unity—unity 








Mrs. Roosevelt Elliott 


against the common dangers and uncer- 
tainties—131,000,000 Americans went to 
bed. 


Significance 


President Roosevelt went into the elec- 
tion with a hefty backlog of assured votes 
from six major groups: the Solid South 
and the Border States, the bulk of organ- 
ized labor, WPA workers and other direct 
beneficiaries of government aid (though 
not all the farmers enrolled under AAA), 
city Democratic machines, miscellaneous 
progressive groups in the West, and a vast, 
unorganized mass of independent voters 
whose troubled thinking for weeks had 
dwelt upon the war and America’s relation 
to it. To this backlog he added smaller 
groups like the French-Canadians of New 
England (who regarded the Republicans 
as isolationists) and racial groups like the 
Poles whose mother countries had been 
overrun by Hitler. 

Willkie’s chief backers were the regular 
Republicans, the bulk of the middle and 
upper classes, virtually all of the isolation- 
ists, some radical labor elements, and a 
scattering of Italians and Germans irri- 
tated by the President’s foreign policy. 
With the heavy side of the independent 
vote leaning toward Mr. Roosevelt, it was 
not enough. 

As for the future—the President’s im- 
mediate plans seemed fairly clear: a stif- 
fening of foreign policy and few if any 
rude surprises on the domestic front. There 
will be an acceleration of aid to Britain 
and implementation of hemispheric solidar- 
ity. Rearmament at home will go ahead 
full steam. Domestic legislation is likely 
to be confined largely to extension of the 
benefits of social security. It is possible 
that some New Deal legislation already in 
operation will be made more elastic. 

Certainly the New Deal will not be like- 
ly to construe its success this week as an- 
other blank-check mandate. The President, 
like his opponent, built his campaign 
around a plea for national unity. More- 
over the closeness of the popular vote 
should prove a sobering influence. And, if 
all other restraints fail, Mr. Roosevelt will 
find himself dealing with a Congress which, 
though still Democratic, gives promise of 


Harris & Ewing 


The President and his family 


being anything but a rubber stamp. 

One more thing seems fairly certain: 
Wendell Willkie will continue to lead the 
rejuvenated Republican Party—aggressive- 
ly. Other defeated Presidential candidates 
from time to time have retired into com- 
parative obscurity. The GOP has not had 
a candidate quite like Willkie for a long 
time. When his admirers admonished him 
not to give up Tuesday night, he smiled 
and said: 

“Those who think there’s any chance of 
my quitting this crusade must not know 


Wendell Willkie.” 





The Senate 


The membership of the Senate of the 
76th Congress was made up as follows: 
Democrats, 69; Republicans, 24; Farmer- 
Labor; 1; Progressive, 1; Independent, 1. 
As a result of the Roosevelt victory this 
week, the Senate of the 77th Congress is 
certain to be as overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic. 

On the basis of returns early Wednesday 
morning, it appeared that the Democrats 
would gain one seat and lose two for a net 
loss of one, and the Republicans would 
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Franklin Jr. 
gain three seats and lose one for a net 
gain of two. But one of the indicated gains 
of the GOP came from the switch of labels 
by Sen. Henrik Shipstead of Minnesota, 
Farmer-Laborite. In accordance with these 
figures the line-up of the new Senate would 
be: Democrats, 68; Republicans, 26; Pro- 
gressive, 1; and Independent, 1. 

The Democratic Senators reelected were: 
Charles O. Andrews of Florida, George L. 
Radcliffe of Maryland, Theodore G. Bilbo 
of Mississippi, James M. Mead of New 
York, and Harry F. Byrd of Virginia. The 
only Republicans certain of reelection in 
first returns were Hiram Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, Warren R. Austin and George 
Aiken of Vermont (Ralph O. Brewster of 
Maine was elected in September) . 

In the lead were these Democrats: E. 
W. McFarland of Arizona, Francis T. Ma- 
loney of Connecticut, James M. Tunnell of 
Delaware, James M. Slattery of Illinois, 
Sherman Minton of Indiana, Albert B. 
Chandler of Kentucky, David I. Walsh of 
Massachusetts, Harry S. Truman of Mis- 
souri, Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, Key 
Pittman of Nevada, Dennis Chavez of 
New Mexico, Joseph F. Guffey of Pennsy]- 
vania, Peter G. Gerry of Rhode Island, 
M. C. Wallgren of Washington, Harley 
M. Kilgore of West Virginia, and Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming. 

Republicans in the lead were John 
Thomas of Idaho, Arthur H. Vandenberg 
of Michigan, Henrik Shipstead of Min- 
nesota, Hugh A. Butler of Nebraska, W. 
Warren Barbour of New Jersey, William 
Langer of North Dakota, Harold H. Bur- 
ton of Ohio. Sen. Rober®M. La Follette 
Jr., Progressive of Wisconsin, went out in 
front after trailing in early returns. One 
incumbent Senator who appeared in danger 
of defeat was J. G. Townsend Jr., Re- 
publican of Delaware. 





Governors 


Fighting to swell the ranks of their 
eighteen Governors, Republicans strove 
valiantly in the Tuesday election to cap- 
ture a score or more of the 33 State House 
seats at stake. 

Their first hopes went glimmering in 
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Rhode Island, where Gov. William H. 
Vanderbilt, who crushed the Democrats 
two years ago, early conceded defeat to J. 
Howard McGrath, ex-United States Attor- 
ney. Then Gov. Raymond E. Baldwin was 
defeated by Robert A. Hurley, Democrat, 
in Connecticut. In Kansas, Gov. Payne 
Ratner was having a hard struggle early 
Wednesday morning to keep ahead of Wil- 
liam H. Burke, Democrat. In Minnesota, 
Gov. Harold E. Stassen was holding only 
a narrow lead over Hjalmar Peterson, 
Farmer-Laborite. And in New Jersey, 
Charles Edison, after trailing, overtook 
Robert C. Hendrickson, Republican. 

Only after a close early race, Gov. Luren 
D. Dickinson of Michigan managed to 
obtain a comfortable margin over Murray 
D. Van Wagoner. The same was true of 
Gov. Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts, 
running against Attorney General Paul A. 
Dever, Democrat. In Missouri, Forrest C. 
Donnell, Republican, trailed Lawrence A. 
McDaniel, Democrat. 

Victory for the GOP was indicated, how- 
ever, for Gov. John W. Bricker in Ohio and 
William H. Wills in Vermont. And in Iili- 
nois, Dwight H. Green was conceded vic- 
tory by Harry B. Hershey, Horner-Kelly 
candidate. Gov. Ralph L. Carr, Republican 
of Colorado, also appeared comfortably in 
the lead. Races were exceptionally close in 
Washington, New Hampshire, and Idaho. 
In Iowa, Gov. George A. Wilson, Republi- 
can, was in the van. In South Dakota, Gov. 
Harlan J. Bushfield, Republican, was the 
indicated victor. 

Democratic candidates in two Southern 
states—Spessard L. Holland of Florida and 
ex-Gov. Eugene Talmadge of Georgia— 
won without opposition. Victory was early 
conceded to Sen. Matthew M. Neely, run- 
ning for the West Virginia Governorship. 
Homer Adkins won in Arkansas, Gov. 
Prentice Cooper in Tennessee, and Gov. 
W. Lee O’Daniel in Texas—giving the 
Democrats three more sure winners. 

Another winner was J. Melville Brough- 
ton of North Carolina, Democrat, who de- 
feated Robert H. McNeill. 





The House 


Seesaw races for the House of Repre- 
sentatives left control of a majority of the 
435 votes in the lower chamber technically 
in doubt long after the Presidential race 
had been settled. But by early Wednesday 
morning, the Democratic candidates, run- 
ning generally behind the President, ap- 


peared certain of 202 seats and the Re-’ 


publicans of 140 (three of them elected by 
Maine in September), with the other 93 
still in the balance. 

That the Democrats would pick up 
enough of the doubtful seats to surpass a 
majority of 218 for the sixth two-year 
session in a row was then conceded by all 
but the most optimistic Republicans, who 
had hoped to lower the Democratic total 


of 258 in the outgoing Congress to minority 
status and boost their own 167 into a ma- 
jority. But a never-broken American tra- 
dition, that a party electing its Presiden- 
tial candidate also wins a majority of the 
House, threw cold water on the GOP 
hopes. 

Of 979 candidates, 397 of them in- 
cumbents, 54 Democrats (most of them 
Southerners) and two Republicans were 
assured of victory, even before the polls 
opened, by the absence of major-party op- 
position. By the time polls closed, numer- 
ous influential Dixie Democrats were safe- 
ly reelected, including Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn of Texas; Martin Dies of Texas, 
chairman of the un-American activities 
committee; Hatton W. Sumners of Texas, 
chairman of the Judiciary. Committee; 
Robert L. Doughton of North Carolina, 
chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee; Henry B. Steagall of Ala- 
bama, chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, and Carl Vinson of 
Georgia, chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee. 

As later returns piled in, these Southern 
Democrats were joined by leading North- 
ern colleagues like John W. McCormack of 
Boston, new Majority Leader; Patrick J. 
Boland of Scranton, Pa., Democratic whip; 
Adolph J. Sabath of Chicago, 74-year-old 
chairman of the influential Rules Commit- 
tee; Sol Bloom of New York City, chair- 
man of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
and Mrs. Mary T. Norton of Jersey City, 
chairman of the Labor Committee. 

The GOP delegation returned to the 
House was headed by Minority Leader 
Joseph W. Martin Jr. of Massachusetts, 





Republican National Chairman and his 
party’s choice for Speaker. Other promi- 
nent Republicans reelected were former 
Sen. James W. Wadsworth of New York, 
co-author of the Selective Service Act, and 
Hamilton Fish, isolationist ranking minor- 
ity member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee who has represented President 
Roosevelt’s Hudson River district for 
twenty years. They were joined by a new- 
comer, Kenneth F. Simpson, New York 
County Republican Chairman, who was 
elected by the “silk stocking” district for- 
merly represented by Bruce Barton, losing 
GOP candidate for the Senate. Also in 
New York City, Vito Marcantonio, Amer- 
ican Laborite who cast the only vote in 
the House against many of last summer’s 
defense bills, was reelected. 





Willkie Mileage 

William Jennings Bryan, generally re- 
garded as the father of modern political 
campaigning, set a record in 1896 when he 
traveled more than 18,000 miles, stumped 
29 states, and made some 500 speeches in 
a fruitless effort to sell free silver to the 
nation. In 1908 Theodore Roosevelt 
smashed that mark when he covered 21,209 
miles in 24 states and spoke 673 times to 
put over the election of his friend William 
Howard Taft. That figure stood until 1936, 
when David Leigh Colvin, Prohibition 
party candidate, rode 25,000 miles in Pull- 
man chairs through $1 states, making 300 
speeches in behalf of a lost cause. 

Last week those mileage totals went up 
in smoke, as Wendell L. Willkie’s fourteen- 
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The Election and Business Prospects 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Reelection of President Roosevelt 
does not make any appreciable change 
in the outlook for business in the im- 
mediate future. But note that we say 
“in the immediate future.” The distinc- 
tion between this and’ the long-term 
view is of utmost importance in an ap- 
praisal of the results of the election 
from the point of view of the business 
trend in this country. 

The immediate outlook remains un- 
changed for two reasons. The first of 
these is that businessmen as a group, 
while for the most part supporting Mr. 
Willkie, at no time during the campaign 
assumed other than that Mr. Roosevelt 
would be reelected. In consequence they 
made no plans which now have to be 
discarded. Events have moved just as 
they anticipated. 

The proof that there was such lack 
of expectation of a defeat for Mr. 
Roosevelt is most clearly shown by the 
record of the New York Stock Market. 
Last week was the first time that it so 
much as flirted with the idea of a Will- 
kie victory. And even then the rally 
was moderate and at most revealed 
nothing more than a slim hope, not a 
deep-seated conviction. 


The second reason the Roosevelt 
reelection does not change the near- 
term business outlook is the defense 
program. This program, together with 
foreign war orders, has been by all odds 
the most significant single element in 
the upsurge of production during the 
past six months and it will become still 
more, rather than less, important in the 
months to come. In October the United 
States Government, according to the 
figures of the Daily Treasury State- 
ment, spent $287,000,000 for military 
purposes. This compares with $218,- 
000,000 in September, $199,000,000 in 
August, and $177,000,000 in July. In 
other words we are in the midst of a 
sharply rising trend of expenditures as 
a result of the defense program. When 
we will reach the peak of this spending 
and how high that peak will be are open 
questions. But the end is not yet in 
sight, and in the meantime this out- 
pouring of money will be an increasingly 
powerful stimulant to our economy. 

So much, then, for the short-term ef- 
fects of the election. To repeat, since 


businessmen had not anticipated a Will- 
kie victory, and since defense expendi- 
tures will continue at an increased rate, 
we may expect production and trade to 
run along at about the present level or 
a little better at least until next spring 
—assuming always, of course, that some 
development abroad doesn’t throw us 
into a tailspin. 


On the long-term effects of the 
election we find an entirely different 
situation. Here, too, it is true that it 
might be said that Mr. Roosevelt’s vic- 
tory does not necessitate a revision of 
earlier expectations. But there is more 
to the problem than that. By this we 
mean that whereas on the short-term 
front it made comparatively little dif- 
ference which candidate was elected, on 
the long-term front it has made a vast 
difference. 

The reason for this must be obvious 
to anyone who has given attention to 
current events during the past seven 
years. For the plain fact written by 
those events has been that, justifiably 
or not, businessmen as a group do not 
have confidence in the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. They believe, for reasons 
which it is useless to repeat, that many 
of Roosevelt’s closest advisers, and 
many of those he has put in positions 
of authority in New Deal regulatory 
agencies, are definitely and positively 
hostile to our private-enterprise system 
and distrustful of its leaders. 

The inevitable result of this belief on 
the part of a large proportion of our 
businessmen is that they tend to delay 
taking those risks which are an inherent 
and absolutely essential element of our 
private-enterprise system. 

From the long-term point of view, 
therefore, one is forced to the conclusion 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s reelection is not a 
favorable development. It will not, of 
course, bring a collapse of our economy, 
but neither will it bring the encourage- 
ment and confidence which is so badly 
needed. It means, in a word, that, ex- 
cept for the stimulation of the defense 
program, we will merely continue to 
limp along, probably never dropping 
back to the low points of 1932 but also 
never rising to that level which gives 
us assurance that we are on the road 
to lasting prosperity. 
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International 
Joe Louis was for Willkie... 


car campaign train rolled to a stop on the 
Jersey Meadows outside New York City 
at the end of the most extensive political 
tour in United States history. Since his 
nomination June 28, the Republican candi- 
date had rambled back and forth across the 
country for nearly 30,000 miles—18,759 
by rail, 8,884 by air, and 2,000 by automo- 
bile. He had delivered 540 speeches in 34 
states and had been seen by an estimated 
12,000,000 persons. 

Willkie’s extraordinary tour marked up 
the longest continuous journey ever made 
by a campaign train. In the 51 days since 
the party left Rushville, Ind., on Sept. 12, 
Willkie had spent 42 nights in his 
private car, four in his New York apart- 
ment, and five in hotels. He had averaged 
six to ten speeches a day and some days 
as many as fifteen—no two of them ex- 
actly alike. 

By contrast, President Roosevelt had 
journeyed only 5,980 miles on admittedly 
political trips. 





Election Sidelights 


Tue Canpipates: President Roosevelt, 
accompanied by his wife and mother, cast 
his vote at the town hall of Hyde Park, 
N.Y., at 12:20 p.m. He was the 292nd 
person in line. Mr. Roosevelt carried his 


home district. The score: Roosevelt, 
376; Willkie, 302. Wendell L. Willkie voted 
at 9:42 a.m. at Public School No. 6 in New 
York City. His number was 270. Mrs. 
Willkie voted with him. James A. Farley, 
former Democratic National Chairman, 
balloted at the same place but did not 
bump into the Willkies. 


Cotor Line-up: Joe Louis, world’s 
heavyweight champion and idol of his 
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Wide World 
. .. Jesse Owens for Roosevelt 


race, took the stump for Willkie and 
addressed an estimated 300,000 Negroes 
from New York to St. Louis in behalf of 
his choice. The Brown Bomber was credited 
with switching many votes with his war 
ery: “Willkie’s going to win by a knockout. 
That man has got punch.” Jesse Owens, 
world’s sprint champion, who toiled for 
Alf M. Landon in 1936, came out for 
President Roosevelt and offered to debate 
the issues with Louis, but his challenge 
was ignored. 


Jampirps: Although they had lost their 
right to vote, prisoners at Sing Sing, Ossi- 
ning, N. Y., were so interested in the out- 
come of the election that their keepers 
permitted them to listen to the radio a 
half hour later than usual. 


Grit: Refused an absentee ballot, Mrs. 
Robert Neff, an expectant mother, quit a 
hospital bed in Dowagiac, Mich., voted, 
returned to the hospital and gave birth to 
a baby boy. 


Trrpte Puay: Mr. and Mrs. Carl Cut- 
tita of New York City named their new 
triplets thus: Wendy (for Wendell), 
Louise (for Lewis), and Willkie (for 
Willkie) . 


Birter-Enper: Fred C. Perkins, York, 
Pa., battery manufacturer, who was jailed 
in 1934 for his defiance of the NRA, voted 
for Willkie as a “repudiation” of the New 
Deal’s social-security laws. “My only re- 
gret,” he said, “is that I have only one 
vote for Willkie.” 


Unity: Residents of Greenwich Village 
in New York City, Democratic and Re- 
publican, organized a “Good Loser Club” 
with the slogan: “Let’s work for America.” 
They pledged themselves to support the 
winning candidate, regardless of his party. 





PERSPECTIVE 








The case of the two-term tradi- 
tion has been decided in the high court. 
Those of us who argued for the tradi- 
tion bow to the decision. The people 
have weighed their tradition in their 
scale of values. On the other side of 
that scale they have placed values to 
be preserved by retaining Mr. Roose- 
velt in office. They have decided that 
those values are more important. It is 
our American way to respect the judg- 
ment of the majority. We believe in 
that way. 

There is no room in the situation be- 
fore us for personal bitterness. It is un- 
becoming, unnecessary and destructive 
of the morale of the very people who 
feel it. 

But the task that lies ahead involves 
infinitely more than the banishing of 
hatreds. Without surrendering the right 
to public discussion, we must find an 
area of unity—an ever-enlarging area. 
There are many questions upon which 
we can all agree. The defense effort, for 
one thing. The preservation of consti- 
tutional government, for another. There 
are many more beyond these. And if 
we fail to try to increase their number, 
if we refuse to give credit where credit 
is due, if we withhold our praise of good 
measures simply because they are spon- 
sored by the Roosevelt Administration, 
we deny the validity of democracy by 
failing to observe the letter and spirit 
of democracy. 

Nevertheless, this campaign has pro- 
vided sufficiently strong and aggressive 
opposition to provide a new basis of 
party government in the United States. 
There can be no claim that there was 
a universal draft of Mr. Roosevelt for 
further service. No blank check has 
been issued to Mr. Roosevelt. The mil- 
lions who voted for Willkie constitute 
a strong, healthy opposition which is 
essential to a democracy. 

The old order in the Republican 
party—that order which was so re- 
peatedly castigated in this campaign— 
died long ago. The force that carried 
Mr. Willkie’s candidacy so far was a 
new influence in American life strug- 
gling to express itself. It had unity, 
vitality, immense enthusiasm. These 
were the distinguishing marks of an 
articulate and powerful minority, in- 
different to party affiliations and heart- 
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ily devoted to American institutions. 
They are qualities worth preserving. 

Out of the campaign has come a new 
group of leaders — Willkie himself, 
Dewey, Taft, Stassen and many others. 
They will continue to be heard from. 
And Americans can feel safer because 
this election has reestablished some- 
thing that almost disappeared a few 
years ago—government by one party 
tempered by the watchfulness of a 
party of almost equal size. 

The minority now faces a distinct 
danger. It is facing the danger of a 
state of mind that James Bryce once 
described in the phrase “the fatalism of 
the multitude.” When people get a 
“sense of the insignificance of individual 
effort,” when people begin to believe 
that the affairs of men are swayed by 
forces too mighty to be influenced by 
individual effort, belief in the methods 
of popular government is shaken. The 
real enemies of those who supported 
Willkie are, at this moment, the enemies 
of the spirit—disappointment, pessi- 
mism, fatalism. Those of us who raised 
our voices in this campaign have a job 
to do. We must help to preserve the 
morale of the millions who failed to 
prevail in this election. 


Perhaps it is gratuitous to direct 
any suggestions toward those who have 
won. But it cannot do harm to remind 
them of their heavy responsibility—re- 
sponsibility borne by those innumerable 
honest people who said and believed 
that there was no crisis in this election 
which involved the question of dictator- 
ship or the impairment of our institu- 
tions. We know that they were honest 
when they said that and we hope and 
believe that they will try to make good 
that claim. 

A very special responsibility rests 
upon that minority of business execu- 
tives who supported Mr. Roosevelt. It 
is the direct charge of these men who 
have the ear of the Administration to 
see that the national defense program 
is so organized and responsibility so 
placed that industry can do its job. For 
all the skill and enterprise of this coun- 
try will be needed if America is to per- 
form its appointed task. To lose any 
part of it is to lose something vital to 
us all. 
























Bolstering the Far East front: 


Caribbean Vigil 


U.S. Warships Watch Martinique 
as Navy Stiffens Far East Front 


The spotlight of American interest in 
the war shifted southward last week. As 
Washington tightened the Good Neighbor 
bonds with Latin America (see page 47), 
twelve destroyers and an undisclosed num- 
ber of Navy bombers slipped out of their 
Key West, Fla., and Puerto Rican bases. 
Despite the usual secrecy surrounding 
their movements, they were soon re- 
ported in the Caribbean—not far from 
the French possessions of Martinique and 
Guiana. 

A German freighter was bound east with 
Nazi flyers who had been “invited” to quit 
Colombia. There had been reports of 
mysterious movements of French naval 
vessels in the area. More important, Wash- 
ington did not quite trust the assurances 
of Gaston Henry-Haye, Vichy’s Ambassa- 
dor, that the Pétain government was 
pledged to see that Hitler did not get his 
hands on French territory in this hemi- 
sphere. It was apparent that the Americas 
were prepared to move in first, whatever 
happened, and some observers predicted a 
coup soon after election. 

It was apparent, too, as some 50,000,000 
Americans went to the polls Tuesday, that 
this country’s three-pronged foreign policy 
would be pressed vigorously, whatever the 
election ‘outcome. For, in addition to 


moves on the hemispheric front, Washing- 
ton drove ahead with aid to Britain and 
an accelerating program of armed watch- 
ful waiting in the Orient. 

President Roosevelt told the country 
that London was stepping up orders for 





Wide World 


California Guardsmen embarked for Uncle Sam’s Hawaiian outpost 


tanks and guns, as well as ordering 12,000 
fighting planes over and above the 14,000 
already contracted for, and Secretary of 
the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr. an- 
nounced that Britain would buy old Ameri- 
can freighters, possibly also financing ship- 
yards. 

In the Far East, the Asiatic Fleet ex- 
tended its effective range to Manila by 
the acquisition of twelve new tankers. 
Other ships, troops, planes, and guns, 
meanwhile, were being speeded to Hawaii, 
the Philippines, and other Pacific out- 
posts. 

That these measures were proving effec- 
tive was indicated by Axis reaction. In 
Rome, Virginio Gayda, editor of Il Gior- 
nale d’Italia, said armed intervention by 
the United States against the Axis was 
now a “certainty.” And in Tokyo, the 
newspaper Nichi Nichi lamented that this 
country was carrying out a “military en- 
circlement of Japan.” 

Not all shades of American opinion were 
reconciled to such a vigorous foreign policy. 
At New Haven, Conn., Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh told 2,500 Yale students that 
participation in the war would “confuse 
and aggravate our internal problems” and 
called upon Americans to decide now 
whether they wished to fortify the Philip- 
pines or “get out.” The rally was spon- 
sored by the Yale unit of the America 
First Committee. 

Nevertheless, a survey conducted by the 
Princeton (N.J.), Public Opinion Re- 
search Project showed 59 per cent favoring 
increased aid to Britain and 29 per cent 
for preventing Japanese conquest of 
China, evn at the risk of war with Nippon 
—as against 30 per cent who would let the 
Japanese have their way with Chiang 
Kai-shek. 





Death in the Snow 


At 4:40 a.m. (Mountain Time) Mon- 
day, Pilot Howard Fey of a United Air 
Lines plane, which had left San Francisco 
for New York the night before with nine 
other persons aboard, reported to officials 
at the Salt Lake City airport from a point 
about 18 miles away that he was going 
to slice through a snowstorm and land 
by instruments. 

Nothing further was heard from him, 
and worried officials soon started a search 
for the transport. Shortly before noon, 
the craft was observed from the air, 
smashed against the side of Bountiful 
Peak, 10 miles from the airport. Hours 
later, a ground party that had waded 
through 8 inches of snow up the steep 
slope found the bodies of Fey and Co-Pilot 
Thomas Sandegren 25 feet from the wreck- 
age and those of the stewardess and the 
seven passengers inside the ship. 

Investigators declared that Fey had 
unsuspectingly ridden a faulty radio beam 
and headed his ship into the 7,000-foot 
peak in the storm. In support of this 
belief, S. V. Hall, United Air Lines vice 
president, explained that apparently only 
half of the regular navigation signal had 
been coming through to the plane. The 
north radio beam, which Fey was using, 
had been “monitored” by Civil Aero- 
nautics Board technicians at 4:24 a.m. and 
found functioning perfectly. But the next 
United Air Lines plane to reach Salt Lake 
Valley reported at 5:35 that the beam was 
irregular. At 5:39 a.m. the CAB tech- 
nicians confirmed the irregularity and sent 
out a warning. 

It was the United Air Lines’ second 
serious crash in the general region. On 
Oct. 17, 1937, one of the company’s planes 
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hit Chalk Mountain, mear the Utah- 
Wyoming border, killing nineteen. 

The latest disaster occurred two days 
after the CAB-~officially- attributed the 
last big air-line crash—that of a Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines plane Aug. 31 near 
‘Tovettsville, Va., in which Sen. Ernest 
Lundeen of Minnesota and 24 others 
perished (Newsweek, Sept. 9)— to “the 
disabling of the pilots by a severe lightning 
discharge in the immediate neighborhood 
of the plane, with resulting loss of control.” 


Gobblers’ Field Day 


Election year or no election year, every 
January the best walking Thanksgiving 
dinners in the United States and Canada 
compete at Grand Forks, N. D., for the 
North American blue ribbon. This year’s 
winner (see illustration), owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Ralston of Crystal, N. D., 
was judged the most perfect of 341 turkeys 
but will grace no Thanksgiving table. He 
is valued at $2,500 and doesn’t care 
whether Thanksgiving comes on the third 
Thursday in November or the first Tues- 
day in May. 

From autumn 1621, when the Pilgrim 
Fathers at Plymouth celebrated the first 
Thanksgiving, until 1864, when President 
Abraham Lincoln by proclamation fixed it 
on the fourth Thursday in November, few 
Americans cared when they ate turkey. 
Last year, however, President Roosevelt 
unloosed a nationwide furor when he 
shifted the date to the third Thursday to 
give retailers an extra week’s whack at the 
Christmas shopper’s pocketbook (NEws- 
WEEK, Aug. 28, 1939) . 

This year, despite some grumbling, 26 
states and the District of Columbia an- 
nounced they would celebrate Nov. 21, 
the President’s date. The complete line-up: 





Nov. 21 Nov. 28 
Alabama Arkansas 
Arizona Connecticut 
California Idaho 
Colorado Kansas 
Delaware Massachusetts 
Florida Nevada 
Illinois North Carolina 
Indiana Oklahoma 
Louisiana Pennsylvania 
Maryland Rhode Island 
Michigan South Dakota 
Minnesota Tennessee 
Mississippi Vermont 
Montana Towa 
Nebraska 
New Jersey Both dates 
New Mexico Kentucky 
New York 
North Dakota Undecided 
Ohio Georgia 
Oregon Missouri 
South Carolina Maine 
Texas New Hampshire 
Utah Virginia 
West Virginia Washington 
Wyoming Wisconsin 


Washington, D.C. 


Typhoon at Guam 


Although the island of Guam, 225- 
square-mile American possession,-is-in the 
typhoon belt of the Western Pacific, it 
is seldom hit. Shortly before 4 a.m. Sun- 
day, however, the 23,000 inhabitants (in- 
cluding nearly 1,000 Americans) were 
awakened by ominous winds that whined 
out of the southeast as the barometer fell 
alarmingly. A few minutes later, a giant 
typhoon struck and raged on for twenty 
hours at a velocity of from 110 to 150 
miles an hour. 

The next day, Guam counted the toll 
in its worst typhoon since 1900: Three- 
fourths of the 21,000 Chamorro natives 
and 40 American families were homeless; 
the entire banana crop, 90 per cent of the 
coconut crop, and all garden crops were 
wiped out, and water, electricity, and 
telephone services were disrupted. With a 
food shortage threatening, Capt. G. J. 
MeMillin, U.S.N., governor of the island, 
cabled the American Red Cross in Wash- 
ington for $50,000. 

The heaviest damage was done to the 
flimsy, stilt-supported native huts, the 
coast village of Piti (landing place and 
port of entry of Apra Harbor) apparently 
being the hardest hit. At that place, the 
roofs of the custom building and the 
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storehouse were blown off. In addition, the 
Pan American Airways hotel was wrecked, 
the hospital suffered $15,000 in damage, 
and the Navy’s hangar was battered. The 
Pan American radio station was damaged, 
but there were no Clippers at the time in 
the port. In the bay, two Navy ships and 
a Greek freighter outrode the storm. 





Mrs. Browder 


Last January, Earl R. Browder, secre- 
tary general of the Communist party and 
its Presidential candidate, was convicted 
on a charge of reentering the United States 
from visits to Soviet Russia in 1937 and 
1938 on a fraudulently obtained passport. 
Last week his 43-year-old Russian-born 
wife, Mrs. Raissa Berkman Browder, was 
ordered deported to her homeland by the 
Department of Justice on the ground that 
she entered the country from Canada in 
1933 without an immigration visa and has 
remained here longer than is lawful for 
an alien. 

Mrs. Browder, who married the Kansan 
in Moscow in 1926 and has borne him 
three children, was summoned to Ellis 
Island in August for questioning after 
the Department of Labor had rejected a 
request that she be allowed to leave the 
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country with a permit to return legally. 
In announcing the government’s action, 
Attorney General Robert H. Jackson ex- 
plained a petition to suspend the expulsion 
order had been denied because of the 
doubt of her eligibility for leniency, her 
failure to remove this doubt, and the 
“evasive character” of her testimony re- 
garding her relations with the Communist 
party. 

Browder himself is out on bail pending 
a review of his conviction by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 





The Lame-Duck 76th 


Election day found the lame-duck 76th 
Congress still officially in session and con- 
tinuing in office until January, with few 
definite prospects for legislation. What im- 
portant unfinished business there was had 
been virtually pigeonholed, since the 
Roosevelt Administration had cleared the 
legislative decks for day-to-day “crisis” 
action. What the 77th Congress looked 
forward to was passage of routine annual 
appropriation bills and ever-mounting 
emergency defense expenditures. 

Meanwhile, it was expected the Demo- 
crats would try to force sine-die adjourn- 
ment. If they failed, the Senate could call 
up the Acri-istration-opposed Walter- 
Logan Bill, passed by the House last 
spring, to give the courts broader jurisdic- 
tion over administrative agencies, and the 
Smith amendments to the National Labor 
Relations Act. In any event, the Gillette 
Campaign Investigating Committee will 
meet to frame recommendations for legis- 
lation, as will the O’Mahoney Temporary 
National Economic Committee (see Peri- 
scope) . 

In the House, the Dies Committee is 
scheduled to resume meetings, while in 
December the Appropriations subcommit- 
tees will begin secret hearings on next 
year’s grist. Fireworks may explode if 
repeal of barriers against credits to foreign 
nations is broached as a means of in- 
creasing aid to Britain. 

When it does get down to business, 
Congress will have had a long rest. For 
a month before Nov. 5, the legislators, 
wearied by the second longest session in 
United States history,* were in virtual 
adjournment. Twice a week, a handful of 
them met, without the embarrassment of 
a roll call, and then recessed for another 
three days. Under a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment, they transacted no business but 
gave their colleagues the chance to as- 
sume the pose that they were on the job 
while returning home to mend their politi- 
cal fences. 

Last Thursday’s session was typical. At 





*The longest lasted 354 days—from Dec. 3, 
1917, to Nov. 21, 1918. To break that record, 
the incumbent Congress would have to sit until 
Dec. 23. 





the stroke of noon, Sen. William H. King, 
Utah Democrat who had been defeated in 
the primary, called Sen. Hiram W. John- 
son, California Republican, and four or 
five Democrats to order. Sen. Hattie W. 
Caraway of Arkansas acted as Majority 
Leader—the first time a woman had ever 
served in that post. Prayers were heard; 
half a dozen unimportant bills were intro- 
duced; White House nominations for 
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Mrs. Caraway became the first 
woman Senate Majority Leader 


minor WPA officials were received; Sen. 
Rush D. Holt of West Virginia attacked 
the President, and thirteen pages of politi- 
cal speeches were inserted into the Con- 
gressional Record at a cost of $50 a page. 
Twelve minutes after it convened, “the 
world’s greatest deliberative body” re- 
cessed. 

Across the Capitol, the House sat exactly 
four minutes, long enough for the dozen 
men present out of 435 members to hear 
prayers, receive the resignation of Rep. 
Lindsay C. Warren of North Carolina (the 
new Comptroller General) , introduce one 
private bill, and extend their remarks to 
cover seven and a half pages of the Record. 





Week in the Nation 


Bomstet: Twelve-year-old Alfred Weeks 
Jr. made a small bomb out of potassium 
chlorate, sulphuric acid, and table sugar 
and lugged it to Mamaroneck (N. Y.) 
Junior High School one morning last week. 
Three minutes after his eighth-grade class 
opened, the missile exploded in his pocket, 
slightly injuring himself, his teacher, and 
four fellow pupils. From his bed in New 
Rochelle Hospital, the boy sighed: “Gee 
whiz, I didn’t know it was so good.” 


Heroism: A gold medal for lifesaving 
and six certificates for heroism were 
awarded to seven Boy Scouts last week by 
the National Court of Honor of the Boy 
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Scouts of America. The medal went to 
Howard Redd, 12, of Monticello, Utah, 
and the certificates to George Peck, 15, of 
Shiloh, N.J.; Joseph Shields, 15, of Car- 
bondale, Pa.; Milford A. Hall, 14, of 
Unionville, Pa.; Thomas Jackson, 15, of 
Louisville, Ky.; Raymond Youngman, 16, 
of Margaret, Ala., and Robert Cooper, 13, 
of Strong City, Kan. In other lifesaving 
awards, the Carnegie Hero Fund Commis- 
sion issued a silver medal posthumously to 
Mrs. R. Ted Woodruff of Peoria, Tll., and 
24 bronze medals to individuals in thirteen 
states, the District of Columbia, and Can- 
ada. 


Kipnaprer: Former Mayor Frank Cou- 
zens, son of the late Sen. James Couzens of 
Michigan, was kidnapped in front of his 
Detroit honfe last week by a gunman and 
forced to drive through traffic for 25 min- 
utes while police were notified by Mrs. 
Couzens, who had witnessed the kidnap- 
ping. Firing a shot through the floor of the 
car to show he “meant business,” the kid- 
napper robbed Couzens of $60, a wrist- 
watch, and an overcoat, then fled afoot. 


Fatauities: A death toll of 23,830 per- 
sons was chalked up against traffic ac- 
cidents in the first nine months of 1940— 
1,500 more than for the same period last 
year—the National Safety Couneil an- 
nounced last week. The largest city in the 
nation to show a record of nine months 
without a fatality was Lakewood, Ohio 
(population, 75,000) . 


Extortion: Clarence M. Hiatt, 37-year- 
old unemployed carpenter, was arraigned 
in a Kansas City, Mo., court last week on 
a charge of using the mails to try to extort 
money from Ginger Rogers, Hollywood 
actress. He pleaded not guilty but admitted 
mailing a letter in which, according to the 
FBI, he said: “I am going to hunt you 
down if it takes all my life; such being the 
case, I am not going to settle for nickels 
and dimes.” 


Revenues: Postal earnings for the 
month of September were $60,272,926, the 
highest for that month in history, Post- 
master General Frank C. Walker an- 
nounced last week. These earnings repre- 
sented a gain of 2.37 per cent over Sep- 
tember 1939. 


Parapise: President Roosevelt last week 
approved an appropriation of $1,350,000 
to construct a housing project in San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown. The settlement will be 
adorned with a golden gate, two ivory 
towers, a flowering courtyard, and coin-in- 
the-slot washing machines on the roof. It 
will house 250 families in airy apartments 
for from $17 to $21 a month. 


Heartsurn: Mrs. Josephine Boll, 40- 
year-old brunette, set fire to her home in 
Peoria, Ill., to drive out a roomer, Ear! 
Williams, 60, because, she claimed, he “al- 
ways wants to make love and never wants 
to pay rent.” Williams denied both charges. 


















Report of Rift in Axis 
Follows New Talk of a Peace 
With Duce Out in Cold 


The war between Italy and Greece 
started on Oct. 28 as a Fascist military and 
political coup against a soft and disunited 
people who were expected to be a push- 
over. This week, however, the Greeks were 
still holding their own and a little better 
in the mountain fighting and their war had 
become the most active front in the 
struggle between the Axis and the British 
Empire. 

Nevertheless, the Italian invasion lacked 
the blitz of a Nazi blitzkrieg. For one 
thing, wet weather and bad roads slowed 
the advance. But the main trouble seemed 
to be political. The Fascists held back, 
still waiting, apparently, for Greece to 
collapse from fright. In addition, there 
were rumors of disagreement between 
Germany and Italy because the Duce had 
jumped the gun on his adventure. Instead 
of helping Mussolini, Hitler kept his own 
part of the Balkans out of the fight. And 
Turkey, seeing the war approach, never- 
theless reaffirmed its alliance with Britain 
and announced the forging of stronger ties 
with Russia. 

Some of this Nazi reluctance to partici- 
pate in the Duce’s exploit was due to its 
interference with other projects. For one 
thing, the Nazis said they were getting 


thee Soviets. And for another, peace feelers 
returned. Up to the very eve of Italy’s 


ready to make a Balkan agreement with,’ {LJ 
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Invading Greece was uphill work for the Duce’s cavalry 


Italy’s Slow Drive in Greece 
Blurs War Moves in Near East 


invasion of Greece, Nazi-fed propaganda 
factories (mainly the Vichy government 
in France and the Balkan capitals) had 
been turning out reports of a peace move. 
In them, the United States was marked as 
mediator. This week, after a brief check, 
the reports reappeared. And this time they 
were given credence both in Washington 
and in London. 

London newspapers reported that Hit- 
ler had sent as peace emissary to the 
United States, Duke Charles of Wurtem- 
berg, now a Benedictine monk known as 
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Father Odo. The terms, according to Lon- 
don, would give Europe to Germany, would 
leave the British their empire—and would 
leave Mussolini out in the cold. 

Actually, Father Odo has been in this 
country a month, staying at the rectory 
of St. Anselm’s Church, in New York. He 
is not known to have had any direct con- 
tact with Washington officials. But this 
week he is to meet with Paul van Zeeland, 
the former Belgian Premier whose world 
economic survey published two years ago 
(Newsweek, Feb. 7, 1938) still is one of 
the few existing blueprints on which a 
peace might be negotiated. 


Homer’s Hell 


It was in Epirus, the mountainous, bar- 
ren, northwestern province of Greece, that 
Homer placed the classical Hades. And 
it was through Epirus that the Italians 
directed their drive against Greece last 
week. 

There was no Hitler weather for Mus- 
solini. Instead, rain poured down in sheets 
and cold winds swept across the forbidding 
peaks. The mountain streams roared over 
their banks and gouged gullies in the 
roads—unsurfaced tracks that wind and 
dip as precariously as the Burma Road 
in China. 

In this terrain the use of regular mech- 
anized equipment was limited, and the go- 
ing was hard even for the plumed Bersa- 
glieri, famous for their mobility. The bulk 
of the troops were infantry, and their chief 
mechanized support came from planes and 
from the little whippet tanks that the 
Italian Army has developed. As important 
as the fighting men were long lines of 
trucks manned by engineers and filled 
with road-making machinery and ma- 
terials for the repair and construction 
of bridges. 

The Greeks made the most of both the 
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weather and the terrain, and of the light 
fortifications that are called the Metaxas 
Line. Armed with mountain artillery, rifles, 
and machine guns, they slowed the Italians 
to the pace of a walk. By the end of the 
week the Fascist communiqués had lost 
their earlier optimistic tone. The key 
towns of Janina and Florina were conceded 
to be still in Greek hands. 

The picked regiments known as the 
Evzones (light infantry) formed the back- 
bone of the Greek Army in this resistance. 
Some of them serve as the King’s body- 
guard in peacetime, when they wear the 
high kilts and picturesque native costume 
of Greek mountaineers. All of them are 
more than 6 feet tall, recruited from moun- 
tain districts and noted for valor. 

This week they claimed not only to have 
held up the Italian invasion but also to 
have invaded Albania in their turn. March- 
ing south around the Italian columns at- 
tacking toward Florina and crossing Lake 
Presba to the north in boats, they struck 
at the Fascist positions in the rear. Re- 
ports from Athens claimed that the 
Evzones had captured 1,200 Italians, in- 
cluding two generals. 

Despite the bad weather Fascist planes 
raided the length and breadth of Greece. 
The favorite targets were Piraeus, the port 
of Athens, and Patras, another port at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Corinth. Piraeus 
and Patras are two of Greece’s principal 
ports. Salonika, the chief maritime con- 
nection for much of the Balkans, likewise 
received heavy raids that sent casualties 
soaring into the hundreds. Other bombs 
fell on the Corinth district, Corfu, Larissa, 
and Canea in Crete. 

In few of these towns is there much 
trace of the ancient glory of Greece, ex- 
cept in ruins on the outskirts. Most of 
them are of modern construction, and in 
the case of Salonika the city was rebuilt 
almost entirely after the great fire in 1917. 
But Athens, although also largely of 
recent construction, still contains the 
priceless relics of the Periclean age on the 
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Doggy: plumed Italian Bersaglieri and ballet-skirted Greek Evzones 


Acropolis.* Last week the Italians dis- 
claimed any intention of bombing Athens. 

But the Italian declaration wasn’t pure 
altruism. British planes last week—flying 
from unannounced bases but presumably 
from Greece—subjected Naples to its first 
bombings in two night raids. In London 
there were reports that, with the establish- 
ment of Greek bases, the RAF would 
retaliate on Rome—another capital full 
of priceless monuments—for the bombing 
of London, in which the Italians have 
boasted that they are now participating. 





*In 1687, during a siege of Athens by the 
Venetians, the Turks intrenched themselves on 
the Acropolis and stored their powder in the 
Parthenon. A bomb fired by a German mer- 
cenary soldier hit this magazine and blew up 
the building. 
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‘Pass of 30 Windmills’ in Crete 
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Greek planes—which had been rated a 
negligible force before the invasion—turned 
out to be as surprising as the army. In 
Albania they bombed the Italian base of 
Koritza, the important Porto Edda, and 
Tirana, where they claimed to have hit 
the palace of former King Zog, now a 
Fascist military headquarters. There were 
reports that British bombers had joined 
the Greeks in these raids. But the only 
British plane correspondents saw was a 
Sunderland flying boat, interned after a 
forced landing two months ago, which was 
released and flew over Athens on Nov. 2. 
And all last week the full extent and form 
of British aid to Greece was deliberately 
kept a mystery by the censor. 

A few facts did emerge. The Italians 
stated that they had bombed British 
troops disembarking on Crete, and this 
week the British announced they had 
made a landing on the island. In Athens 
a British military mission under Maj. 
Gen. M. D. Gambier-Parry arrived and 
set up headquarters. The British Navy, 
under Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham, 
in addition to its part in the landing 
operations, mined the waters in the Gulf 
of Corinth and around Patras and Piraeus 
—a necessary precaution if warships were 
to be based on those ports. 

London mostly maintained silence as to 
the details of British aid. But First Lord 
of the Admiralty A. V. Alexander, in an 
Empire broadcast, gave a general summary 
of help given Greece: “The navy is there; 
air support is being given . . . and British 
troops have landed in Greek territory. 
What we can do, we will do.” 


Diplomatic Build-up 

The Italian military attack on Greece 
had been accompanied by an equally 
sudden diplomatic offensive to scare the 
Greek Government out of offering re- 
sistance. 

The Italians based their opening diplo- 
matic move on the technique used by the 
Germans in Norway. On the night before 
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the invasion of Oct. 28, the Fascist Min- 
ister to Athens, Emanuele Grazzi, former 
Consul-General in New York, stayed up 
until 3 a.m. playing cards with German 
friends. Then he drove to the home of 
Premier John Metaxas in the fashionable 
suburb of Kiphisia, awakened the gray- 
haired little dictator, and presented the 
Italian ultimatum. 

At first Rome ignored the resulting 
Greek declaration of war, and for 30 hours 
the news was not even published in Italy. 
Then from all over the Balkans came 
stories that some sort of settlement, grant- 
ing Italy’s demands, would be arranged. 

In Athens these rumors were indignantly 
denied. Correspondents, who had previous- 
ly been skeptical of the ability of Metaxas 
to hold Greece together in face of attack, 
told of a great upsurge of public enthusi- 
asm. Venizelist officers who had been dis- 
missed because they took part in the 1935 
revolt against King George appealed to be 
sent to the front to fight the Italians. 
Even the Communists, long outlawed, 
came out of hiding and pledged fealty to 
the Metaxas regime. 

This setback to lItaly’s diplomatic 
offensive was accompanied by reports 
that Germany had not been informed 
in advance of the Fascist move and might 
force both Italy and Greece to make 
peace. Despite the conference held at 
Florence between the Duce and the Fiihrer 
on the opening day of the invasion, the 
Reich still did not declare war on the 
Greeks. This week the Germans mysteri- 
ously “refused to deny” stories that Count 
Galeazzo Ciano, Italian Foreign Minister, 
had arrived in the Reich to consult with 
Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop 
and Franz von Papen, German Ambas- 
sador to Turkey, who had previously 
hurried back from Ankara. 


Turkey 
The mystery shrouding German-Italian 


plans could not, however, cloak one fact: 
as the extent of British aid formed the 
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Fascist Sharps and Flats 


Mussolini’s favorite description of 
the controlled Fascist press is that it 
is an orchestra over which he wields 
the baton. In last week’s comments 
on the invasion of Greece, however, 
somebody was out of tune, as shown 
in the following headlines and com- 
ments: 

Il Resto del Carlino, Bologna: 
“Greece is ill prepared for war.” 

Il Corriere della Sera, Milan: 
“Greece has no fighting force and 
only 60 planes.” 

Il Popolo di Roma, Rome: 
“Greece was planning an invasion of 
Albania.” 

Stefani, official news agency: “The 
Metaxas Line extends from Albania 
to the Turkish frontier. Greek mobi- 
lization was carried out on time in 
the total absence of roads in Epirus 
and with muddy torrents pouring 
down from the mountains.” 

Il Corriere della Sera (from 
Athens) : “The Greek people despise 
Italians, cold-shoulder them, and give 
expressions of hate when Italian is 
spoken. The anti-Italian feeling of 
the Greeks is notorious. The Greeks 
are tools of Britain.” 

Stefani: “The Greek people cry 
‘Down with England! We don’t want 
war with Italy!’ ” 
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key to the military situation, so the posi- 
tion of Turkey was the great determining 
factor in the development of the diplo- 
matic phase of the war. 

On Nov. 1 President Ismet Inénii out- 
lined Turkey’s policy to the National As- 
sembly. The general theme was the one 
that Turkey has been advancing for 
months past: that it would fight against 
any sort of attack. But he also made three 
specific points. The first dealt with the 
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Admiral Cunningham, President Inénii ... King George, Premier Metaxas 


invasion of Greece: “Together, with our 
ally, Great Britain, we now are studying 
and trying to envisage the results of the 
situation.” That left open the question of 
aid to Greece but showed that Turkey 
would make the decision in cooperation 
with Britain. The second point concerned 
Britain directly: “It is my duty to pro- 
claim that the bonds of alliance which 
unite us to her are solid and unbreakable.” 
The third referred to Russia: “Our rela- 
tions of confidence with the Soviet Union, 

. after experiencing difficulties which 
cannot be attributed to either of us, have 
returned to normal friendship.” 


Significance 





The rough country, bad weather, limited 
front, and a morale better than observers 
had expected were the factors that enabled 
the Greeks last week to hold the Italians 
to minor gains. All these were short-range 
considerations. Greece’s fate in the long 
run depended, first, on its place in Britain’s 
Near East strategy and, second, on the 
balance of power in the Balkans. 

In Libya and East Africa the British 
have a relatively strong position, and they 
have waged a defensive battle, except for 
air action. The possibility of an attack on 
Britain’s Near East position through Asia 
Minor raises a more complicated problem. 

The military key to this is Turkey. Ismet 
Inénii’s speech last week emphasized not 
only Turkey’s intention of fighting if in- 
vaded but also its close ties with Britain. 
And, in case of attack, Turkey’s position 
is not weak. An Axis army would have to 
surmount four major obstacles: (1) the 
powerful Chatalja lines, defending Istan- 
bul, (2) the water passage of the Dar- 
danelles and the Bosporus, (3) the moun- 
tains guarding Turkey’s central plain, and 
(4) the 12,000-foot-high Taurus range 
guarding the entrance to Syria. 

Into this strategic picture, with Turkey 
and the Libyan Desert as the great Bas- 
tions protecting Egypt, Greece fits as an 
extended flank—not overwhelmingly dan- 
gerous to the British but a vital threat to 
the Italian communications across the 
Mediterranean, once the British are en- 
trenched on the Greek islands. The extent 
to which Britain can make this threat 
materialize depends on the amount of aid 
it can afford to render to the Greeks. 

The indications last week were that 
Britain could not give any appreciable 
help in the form of troops and that it had 
even discouraged Turkey from weakening 
its own position by sending men. The 
navy was already occupying the islands. 
But the best way in which the British can 
both aid the Greeks and damage the Ital- 
ians is to pour air aid into Greece. 

By all accounts, the RAF Middle East 
command can do this to only a limited 
extent with the forces at its disposal. 
Large reinforcements, particularly bomb- 
ers, must come from Britain itself. But 
there the RAF is using every plane in its 
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own recently announced “ladder” cam- 
paign to win the war by destroying Ger- 
many’s industrial system. (The situation 
may turn out to be like that during the 
World War when British Army leaders, 
engaged in “win the war” campaigns on 
the western front, refused to release enough 
troops to make the attack on the Dar- 
danelles a success.) 

The second factor of the balance of pow- 
er in the Balkans was far. less clear cut 
than Britain’s strategic requirements. But 
here again the key was Turkey. Ankara is 
bound by two treaties, to Britain by a 
mutual-assistance pact which hasn’t yet 
been invoked, and to Greece by a pact to 
assist only in case of attack by their com- 
mon enemy, Bulgaria. 

The Turks have already made it clear 
that any move by the Bulgarians would 
cause them to occupy at least the eastern 
portion of Bulgaria. On this delicate bal- 
ance the peace of the Balkans largely hung 
last week. Despite German coldness to the 
Italian campaign, Nazi preparations for a 
supporting attack on Greece were com- 
plete. Air observers and “tourists” have 
flooded Bulgaria. A string of military 
camps, garrisoned by Hitler’s Elite Guard 
and ostensibly intended only for the re- 
patriation of German nationals in the 
Balkans, have been established in Yugo- 
slavia. 

Russia remained the unknown factor. 
But last week a few indications of its 
policy appeared. Ismet Inénii’s categorical 
reference to the improvement in Turkish- 
Soviet relations was the most important. 
In Greece, Russian diplomatic authorities 
paid frequent visits to general army head- 
quarters. And there was also the Com- 
munist party’s support of Metaxas. 

The new strategic setup taking form 
in the Near East was a far more compli- 
cated jigsaw puzzle than that which ac- 
companied the two preceding. “peace of- 
fensives”—the first after the defeat of 
Poland and the second after the fall of 
France. German propaganda has _ been 
consistent on one theme: that Hitler 
is more interested in creating his new 
order in Europe than in destroying the 
British Empire. This line of thought im- 
plies a willingness to talk peace now. But 
the British under Churchill have shown no 
inclination to stop so long ‘as they see a 
chance of victory. Hence, an approach 
through the United States is Hitler’s best 
opening—and he can hope that the de- 
cision in Washington will be based on a 
pessimistic view of Britain’s chances. 

But last week another factor stood in 
the way. All published German peace 
terms have been niggardly to Italy. There 
is evidence that the Duce has been keep- 
ing Hitler from making peace with France 
because he is dissatisfied with Italy’s 
share of the loot. And Mussolini’s Greek 
campaign also may well have as one of its 
objectives to keep his Axis partner from 
backing out on him. 





General Ice 


A British Ally in Air Warfare 
but a Grim Threat to Civilians 


At the outbreak of the World War a 
patriotic meteorologist offered his services 
to the British Army. His offer was pooh- 
poohed by the General Staff—the meteor- 
ologist was asked if he thought the army 
used umbrellas when it rained. The ad- 
vent of the warplane, if nothing else, 
changed that attitude. And in this war 
accurate weather forecasts have had a 
considérable influence on the German 
successes. 

Hitler had clear skies and dry roads, 
instead of “General Mud,” for the blitz- 
krieg against Poland, and again in France. 
Stormy weather helped conceal his trans- 
ports when he attacked Norway. The 
Fiihrer has drawn on the best brains in 
meteorology, among them Prof. Franz 
Baur, the famous forecaster of Frankfort, 
who claims to be able to predict accurately 
a month in advance.* 

However, the war closed the door to 
much vital weather data that the Germans 
needed for their air warfare on Britain. 
In England the weather became a strict 
military secret, and neutral ships, afraid 
te reveal their positions, stopped flashing 
back regular reports. Before the German 
invasion Holland discovered Nazi spies 
had been sending home weather reports. 
Secret agents have been rumored similarly 
engaged in Britain. And the scarcity of 
such news for Germany increased when, 
after’ the invasion of Denmark and 
Norway, Britain occupied Iceland and 





*United States meteorologists rate Dr. Baur 
as a serious scientist who has had unusual suc- 
cess at long-range forecasts, though they dis- 
count accuracy -at more than a week in 
advance. A five-day forecast is considered 
long range in this and other countries. 











Lee in The London Evening News 
‘Now that autumn is here we want 
you to start painting out the leaves’ 
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The long watch in Britain: 
a lookout tower atop a factory 


the stations in Greenland stopped send- 
ing. For both those northern points 
were near the place where the weather 
is made. 

London last week reported a German 
“weather plot” to get some of these re- 
ports again. The Norwegian patrol boat 
Fridtjof Nansen, now working with the 
British, was said to have captured a Nazi 
expedition sent out to seize a meteorologi- 
cal station on the coast of Greenland, 
which belongs to German-occupied Den- 
mark. The party of 50 surrendered with- 
out a fight. 


Bombs and Ice 


Ice is the pilot’s most deadly enemy, and 
the coming of cold weather already was 
making the air raids irregular. At times 
last week London got off lightly; then the 
raids were stepped up again; but on Sun- 
day of this week a torrential rain gave 
London its first altogether raidless night. 
The day before, however, the German 
planes had made mass attacks. Some 
Italian machines again joined in, but all 
the Black Shirts were said to have been 
driven off before they got over the city—a 
sign of the efficiency of the new rooftop 
spotter system. More historic London land- 
marks suffered, including two _ buildings 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren, Ken- 
sington Palace and the Chelsea Royal 
Hospital, an old soldiers’ home. And it 
was revealed that previous raids had 
damaged Leicester Square and the Wimbie- 
don tennis courts. 

In their raids on Germany, on Oct. 27 
RAF planes flew 750 miles to blast the 
Skoda plant, the big Czech munitions 
works at Pilsen. Two nights later they 
braved snow and ice to raid Berlin and 
the Krupp armaments factory at Essen. 
And during the night of Nov. 1-2 the 
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German capital had its worst raids yet, 
with railway stations and yards and power 
plants in the heart of the city as targets 
for incendiary and high-explosive bombs. 
The first raid sent thousands of Ber- 
liners, homeward bound from theaters, 
movies, and cafés, scurrying to shelter, 
where they huddled for two _ hours. 
The second raid followed a few hours 
later. The British pilots said they had 
started fires that could be seen for 150 
miles. 

The British Air Ministry also claimed 
a substantial victory over the Germans in 
twelve weeks’ air war since Aug. 8. It 
declared the Reich had lost three planes 
and fourteen men for every machine and 
man lost by Britain during that time. 
German aircraft losses were put at 2,433, 
and 6,000 German airmen were said to 
have been either killed or captured. 
The only British losses given were 
those for the Fighter Command, which 
lost 353 pilots. However, the Minis- 
try did admit 6,500 casualties for 
the RAF, including ground forces, since 
the start of the war. And it advertised 
for additional noncommissioned pilots, 
gunmen, observers, and wireless op- 
erators. 


Shelters and Cold 

The London Daily Mail recently an- 
nounced optimistically: “The weather will 
be the much-bombed Londoner’s best ally 
in the coming months.” The paper, how- 
ever, was cheered only by the weather’s 
possible effect on Marshal Hermann Gér- 
ing’s Luftwaffe. For those charged with 
care of the civilian population in the com- 
ing months, bad weather meant a grim 
problem. 

Health Minister Malcolm MacDonald 
warned that the most potent threat this 
winter would “not be from the bomb and 
parachute, but from the bug and the para- 
site.” He feared the congested, damp, and 
poorly heated shelters would cause a spread 





of diseases such as influenza and diphtheria 
that can normally be checked. MacDon- 
ald’s warning was backed up by the 
British Medical Journal, which called 
health the biggest problem of bombed 
Britain. 

By last week some 160,000 Londoners 
were spending their nights in subway sta- 
tions, 900,000 in public shelters and refu- 
ges, and the rest in Anderson backyard 
shelters of their own homes. London’s 
worst crime of the week was attributed to 
this hectic mode of living: a devoted son 
strangled his 75-year-old mother and de- 
clared: “I did it to save her from being 
dragged around to the shelters.” This was 
the first crime of the kind. But looting 
of bombed homes has kept Scotland 
Yard’s special “flying squad” so busy 
that this week newspapers suggested re- 
vival of the old British custom of hang- 
ing thieves. 


Significance 





The coming of winter may slacken the 
air raids but won’t stop them. Even dur- 
ing the past unusually severe winter the 
RAF made regular flights over the Reich 
dropping propaganda leaflets, thus gaining 
valuable experience flying under adverse 
conditions. The British have an advantage 
over the Germans in that Europe’s pre- 
vailing winds are from west to east. That 
enables them to know just about what to 
expect when they take off. However, the 
Germans are bound to continue their raids 
to keep Britain tense and do all the 
material and psychological damage they 
can. 

The morale of the British people has 
been maintained at a fairly high level 
because the government since the last 
Cabinet shake-up has been able to relieve 
much distress among those bombed out of 
their homes. But the big problems of 
health and evacuation remain to be solved. 
And, in dealing with both, the govern- 
ment may be forced to become more dic- 
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tatorial. It has refrained so far from com- 
pulsory vaccination and inoculation be- 
cause so many Britons strongly oppose 
such measures. And there has been no 
compulsory evacuation of children, since 
many families, particularly working-class 
ones, do not like the idea of being broken 
up. In fact, many Londoners living in dis- 
tricts that have been most heavily bombed 
—Stepney, Poplar, Shoreditch, and Berm- 
ondsey—cannot be persuaded to move into 
new neighborhoods where customs and 
prices may be different. But the winter and 
the Luftwaffe together may make it 
necessary to take the last remaining 
step to complete regimentation, rather 
than risk a disastrous collapse in pub- 
lic health. 





Laval and Pétain 


First Shines in Fascist Sun, 
the Second Stands as Symbol 


Hitler spoke soft words to Marshal 
Pétain at their first meeting on Oct. 24, 
and France spent last week speculating on 
the consequences. With the German troops 
occupying more than half of France and 
the French Treasury paying the costs to 
the tune of $8,000,000 a day, with 1,800,- 
000 soldiers still in German prison camps 
and the food supply growing shorter, 
Frenchmen in both the occupied and un- 
occupied territories, regardless of their po- 
litical complexion, fretted to know what 
they were in for. 

At 6 p.m. on Oct. 30, as most house- 
holders were preparing their rationed sup- 
pers, Pétain, without previous notice, went 
on the air to add a few crumbs of comfort 
to the scanty diet. The agreement was 
made, he said, “so in the near future, the 
weight of suffering in our country can be 
alleviated, the burden of expenses of the 
armies of occupation reduced, the line of 
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Calendar of the War 
1939 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 
Danzig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncondi- 
tionally. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 


1940 

March 13 — Finnish-Russian 
treaty is signed in Moscow.., 

April 9—Germany occupies Denmark 
and invades Norway. 

April 15—Allied troops land in Nor- 
way. 

May 2—Allies withdraw from Norway. 

May 10—Germany invades Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Win- 
ston Churchill becomes Prime Minister. 

May 14—Netherlands capitulates, and 
Queen Wilhelmina flees to London. 

May 28—King Leopold of Belgium 
surrenders. 

June 2—Four-fifths of BEF success- 
fully evacuated from Flanders. 

June 5—The German Somme offensive 
begins at dawn. 

June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 

June 14—Germans occupy Paris. 

June 17—Marshal Pétain becomes 
Premier and asks Germany for an armi- 
stice. 

June 22—In the same “Armistice car” 
at Compiégne where Germany sued for 
peace in 1918, French delegates accept 
German terms. 

June 24—French delegates accept 
Italy’s armistice terms. 

June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 
against Britain. 

Aug. 19—Italians complete their con- 
quest of British Somaliland. 

Sept. 14—Italians invade Egypt. 

Sept. 22—Japanese troops enter French 
Indo-China. 

Sept. 27—Japan joins the Axis alli- 
ance. 

Oct. 11—German armed forces occupy 
strategic points in Rumania. 

Oct. 24—Hitler, after conferences with 
Laval and Generalissimo Franco, meets 
Marshal Pétain in occupied France. 

Oct. 26—Vichy government announces 
agreement to collaborate with Germany. 

Oct. 28—Italy invades Greece, 

Oct. 31—British bomb Naples. 

Nov. 3—Britain announces troops, 
planes, and ships have been sent to 
Greece. 
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demarcation relaxed, and the administra- 
tion and provisioning of our territory 
facilitated.” 

He had been subjected to no pressure, 
he insisted, from Hitler or anyone else— 
meaning from Vice Premier Pierre Laval. 
“This policy is mine. The Ministers are re- 
sponsible only to me. History will judge 
me alone.” 


Laval 

The next day the voice of Laval, who 
had been plumping for a deal with the 
Nazis since July, sounded a more fulsome 
note in Paris. His negotiations with the 
Germans, he said, were “to examine in 
what practical form our cooperation can 
serve the interests of France, Germany, 
and Europe.” This was of a piece with 
a previous statement to an Associated 
Press correspondent that democracy, in 
his opinion, was dead, and that he was 
staking France’s future on collaboration 
with Germany. He also left the impression 
with the interviewer that he was hoping 
for Britain’s defeat. 

Back in Vichy, Laval presented his re- 
port to the Pétain Cabinet, and it was 
promptly approved. The final working out 
of the details, however, was another mat- 
ter and the possibility was strong that no 
decision could be reached without a con- 
flict of opinion between Pétain and Laval 
—differences inherent in their disparate 
characters. 





brows and Oriental eyes, his rustic clasp- 
on white tie and baggy blue suit, was a 
prime actor among the men who had 
wrecked French political solidarity with 
their jockeying for position, year in, year 
out. A Senator, thrice Premier, shifting 
always to the Right from his original ap- 
pearance as a Socialist, he became a friend 
of Mussolini and an advocate of a Latin 
bloc in Europe to curb Germany—a con- 
ception contradictory to the alliance with 
Britain. 

It was the abortive Hoare-Laval pact of 
1935, which sought to buy off Mussolini 
with a chunk of Ethiopia, that threw Lava! 
into an eclipse where he remained till his 
“T-told-you-so” return to power in the 
Vichy government. His was the voice that 
quelled plans for continued resistance in 
North Africa, and around him flocked the 
politicians, submerged in the pre-defeat 
years, who hated the Entente Cordiale and 
the subordination of France to Britain. 

Beside Laval, the tall, austere figure of 
the old soldier, Pétain, made a sharp con- 
trast. Never an opportunist, or even a pol- 
itician, the 84-year-old Marshal had kept 
his prestige high during the postwar years 
and through the 1940 collapse. Random 
whispers, it is true, had insinuated his 
sympathies were not Republican, but it 
would have taken more than this to dam- 
age the stiff, laconic old man, who re- 
mained the hero of Verdun and a living 
symbol of France’s “finest hour.” What 
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Historic meeting: Pétain and Hitler ‘somewhere in France’ 


Where Pierre Laval would take his stand 
could be no mystery to Frenchmen, fa- 
miliar with the Paris political circus. All 
his dealings had marked him as a shrewd 
political opportunist. His name, as his 
enemies pointed out, was a palindrome: 
L-a-v-a-l could be spelled the same back- 
ward and forward. 

From 1914 on, the swarthy little peasant 
from Auvergne, with his bushy eye- 


semblance of unity the nation retained 
after the defeat could be ascribed to the 
commanding voice of the old Marshal. 


Bonnet 

One possible clue to the Pétain-Laval 
decision was the reemergence last week 
of the hawk-nosed Georges Bonnet, lately 
in obscurity, but formerly one of the fore- 
most of the “men of Munich.” Now 51 
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years old, the veteran of fourteen Cabi- 
nets, a financial expert and in 1937 Am- 
bassador to the United States, Bonnet 
reached his greatest moment when he 
capitulated to Hitler, along with Cham- 
berlain, Daladier, and Halifax, at the 
Munich conference. Last week Bonnet’s 
former “unofficial Ambassador to Berlin,” 
Fernand de Brinon, was appointed Vichy’s 
Ambassador to Paris; while Bonnet him- 
self was busy piping a sardonic Nazi tune 
by declaring that the United States ought 
to be delighted with the French-German 
rapprochement. In the event of Bonnet’s 
return to power, Laval would have an 
able ally. 

While Bonnet was working toward a 
comeback, the Vichy government last week 
deprived 23 French men and women, many 
of them Jews, of their citizenship for flee- 
ing France during the last few weeks of 
the war. These included Alexis Léger, out- 
standing Foreign Office director who pro- 
moted France’s League of Nations policy; 
René Clair, movie director (“The Ghost 
Goes West”); Henry Torrés, leading at- 
torney who defended Herschel Grynszpan, 
the Jewish youth who shot Ernst vom 
Rath of the German Embassy at Paris in 
November 1938; Vera Koréne, stage and 
film star; Paul Louis Weiller, airplane 
manufacturer of whom Pétain once wrote: 
“Your past answers to your future”; Pierre 
Lazareff, one of the editors of the Paris- 
Soir, the capital’s biggest circulator. 

At the same time the government re- 
jected the appeals of the Rothschilds, 
previously deprived of citizenship, but 
reconsidered action against Jean Stern, 
banker, and David David-Weill, philan- 
thropist, on the ground that they had 
given valid reasons for their departure. 





Tyler Kent 


The Fifth Columnist help to the German 
invasion of Norway and the Low Coun- 
tries started a panic across the North Sea. 
Britain, fearing it was next on Hitler’s list, 
made treason, espionage, and sabotage 
capital offenses and began rounding up its 
own suspicious characters. 

One of the first victims of the British 
dragnet was Tyler Kent, a 29-year-old 
clerk of the American Embassy. Kent, 
who was born in Manchuria of American 
parents, studied at Princeton, George 
Washington University, the Paris Sor- 
bonne, and Madrid. A clerk in the United 
States Embassy in Moscow until soon after 
the outbreak of war, he had been under 
suspicion for some time before his arrest. 

Last week Kent was tried in secret at 
the Old Bailey, London’s famous criminal 
court, and convicted of an offense against 
the British Official Secrets Act. Sentence 
was reserved, pending the trial of An- 
na Wolkoff, 37-year-old dressmaker and 
daughter of Admiral Wolkoff, Russian na- 


val attaché in London before the revolu- 
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The Four-Pronged Problem of the Royal Navy 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


The immediate problem facing 
British sea power can be divided into 
four parts: protection of sea-borne com- 
merce; countermeasures to the invasion 
threat; support of the army in the Mid- 
dle East; and, the newest, such sea and 
air assistance as can be given Greece in 
the fight against Italy. 

Right now the most active phases of 
this sea problem are the protection of 
commerce and aid to Greece. And al- 
though the struggle for the Hellenic 
Isles has precedence in the headlines, 
important things also have been hap- 
pening in the silent struggle to keep the 
British supply lines open. 

At the start of the war the Nazis suf- 
fered heavy submarine losses but since 
then, by intensive building, have fab- 
ricated many small craft of about 250 
tons, at a rate of production of about 
eight or nine a month. Although ac- 
curate estimate is impossible, Ger- 
many should have between 125 and 
150 submarines now, which would 
mean that they could keep some 
50 in action against British convoys. 
In addition, no doubt, they are using 
several of Italy’s 30 or so ocean-going 
submarines. 

With these craft operating from 
Channel and Bay of Biscay bases, the 
danger area for shipping has moved 
away from the Channel and the British 
coasts. It now appears to be about 500 
to 700 miles west of Ireland, which is 
within range of the small U-boats but 
beyond effective patrol range of British 
shore-based aircraft. 

British ship losses for the week ended 
Sept. 22 were put at 145,036 tons, and 
for the week ended Oct. 21, at 146,528 
tons. The last exceeds the British ton- 
nage lost in any week in this war or the 
last and far exceeds the previous weekly 
average for this war of 57,000 tons for 
British, Ailied, and neutral shipping 
combined. 

The British have taken over those 
ships of conquered nations which were 
not caught in the German invaded 
ports, and the attack on Greece by Italy 
puts something over 1,500,000 addition- 
al tons at British disposal. Nevertheless, 
the new Axis submarine threat must be 
taken seriously if Britain is to maintain 
the 21,000,000-ton mercantile-marine 
standard—a reasonable figure for a long 
war. , 

But the situation is far from critical 


yet. The recent laying of mine fields in 
the English Channel and Bay of Biscay 
was directed against the submarine 
bases in those waters. Apparently, how- 
ever, naval and air protection has been 
inadequate, owing to the many de- 
mands made upon these forces. Conse- 
quently, the British have been in the 
market to purchase old war-worn ship- 
ping, and last week they began en- 
deavors to establish plants in this coun- 
try for the quick fabrication of ships of 
about 10,000 tons. A strategy of this 
sort is quite feasible. We did it in the 
last war, and when the tonnage built ex- 
ceeded that sunk, 2s it did in time, we 
knew the submarine campaign was 
whipped. 


As for the British operations in the 
Italian-Greek campaign, they are prob- 
ably confined mostly to naval and air 
activities centering around the Gulf of 
Corinth. Under this method of opera- 
tion, even though the rest of Greece 
falls, Peloponnesus (see map, page 35) 
should be saved. The Corinth Canal 
would be difficult for the Italians to ne- 
gotiate against Greek land forces and 
the fire of British warships. 

The key spots for present British 
naval efforts center around the islands 
of Cephalonia and Salamis (famous for 
a great naval battle in the time of 
Xerxes, 480 B.C.) . Cephalonia is partic- 
ularly useful. It has two good harbors, 
Samos and Argostoli. The latter is 7 
miles long and more than a mile wide, 
affording an excellent fleet anchorage 
for all types of craft. Strategically it is 
better located than Corfu, which has no 
extensive fleet anchorage and is only a 
mile from the Albanian coast at the nar- 
rows. 

Cephalonia not only covers the Gulfs 
of Patras and Corinth but is only 150 
miles across the Ionian Sea from Italy. 
From this base, a superior fleet can cut 
the transport lanes from the Adriatic to 
Tripolitania in North Africa and bottle 
up the Italian Fleet in that sea. It is 
much better located for these operations 
than either Alexandria or Crete. In ad- 
dition, the island affords an excellent 
base from which submarines can move 
into the Adriatic through the deep-wa- 
ter gut in the Strait of Otranto—which 
is too deep for mining—to operate 
against troop and supply transports 
moving from Italy to Albania. 
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Why the Axis Tackled Floste 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S. A. Retired 


The Italian plan of invasion was 
disclosed, before it ever was executed, 
by the geography and topography of 
Northern Greece. As will be noted from 
the map on page 35, the only roads 
through the mountains available for in- 
vasion routes lead eastward through 
Florina and southward through Janina. 
So, in this campaign, there was little 
chance for clever strategical moves or 
surprise operations. 

These narrow invasion routes handi- 
cap the Italians because the relative 
effectiveness of a large army for com- 
bat in battle diminishes as the frontage 
for its deployment lessens in width. 

The Greek-Albanian frontier extends 
from the Ionian Sea 150 miles across 
the Pindus Mountains to Yugvslavia 
where, near Lake Presba, the borders 
of the three states meet. The frontier, 
from a military point of view, has two 
divisions, Macedonia to the east and 
Epirus to the south. 

In both sectors the Italian deploy- 
ment was restricted by the rugged ter- 
rain. In the Macedonian sector, where 
the drive was directed on Florina, the 
Italian column had scarcely crossed the 
border before a Greek counterattack 
drove it back toward the starting point 
at Koritza. This must be considered an 
important action by the experienced 
Greek mountain troops, for the Italians 
had already reached the main defense 
line protecting Florina and hence were 
threatening the railway through Mace- 
donia to Salonika, the key city of the 
Aegean. 

In the Epirus sector also, where 
the penetration was made eastward 
from the coast at Porto Edda toward 
the industrial town of Janina, the 
mountainous terrain, made worse by 
heavy rainfall, was a handicap to the 
Italians, particularly their mechanized 
units. 

As to the aviation factor, the great 
superiority of the Italian Air Force is 
of little avail in this type of warfare. 
The bombing of troops occupying de- 
fensive positions brings no results com- 
mensurate with the effort and cost. 
The Italians learned this during the 
Spanish Civil War in their bombing at- 
tacks against the positions of the Re- 
publican army on the Ebro. In one raid 
—in September 1938—which this ob- 
server witnessed from the trenches, 170 
planes came in waves through the bet- 


ter part of one day. The result of the 
attack was one small piece of trench 
hit and one man wounded. 


Some authorities have called the 
Italian invasion a feint, but it is better 
characterized as a move to clear out 
an enemy advance post—pro-British 
Greece. This is not a major campaign. 
It is definitely a secondary move in 
connection with the main Axis Near 
East offensive. So it becomes evident 
that, should the Italians be held up too 
long in the Pindus ranges, a flank at- 
tack engineered in their support by the 
Nazis may be expected from the direc- 
tion of Yugoslavia or Bulgaria. But to 
avoid this necessity, the Axis has fol- 
lowed the invasion with a propaganda 
drive designed to weaken the resistance 
of the Greek defense through diplo- 
matic agencies. 

In the Italian threat to the Aegean, 
one may see the beginning of an un- 
usual Axis boa-constrictor shore strat- 
egy that is planned to squeeze out the 
British Fleet from the Mediterranean 
Sea. In a small way, this happened in 
Cuba in 1898, when the American 
troops squeezed the Spanish ships out 
of the Harbor of Santiago and forced 
them to the open sea for their death 
battle with our fleet. 

The next move may easily be against 
Turkey. In fact, the submission of the 
now pro-British Ankara government to 
the Axis Powers is essential to destroy 
British influence in the lands of the 
Near East and strike for the Suez 
Canal. 

Britain’s help to the Greeks will not 
be a land expeditionary force. Perhaps, 
in this decision, Norway was remem- 
bered. However, the Royal Navy and 
Air Force may be expected to contrib- 
ute no small part in fulfilling Britain’s 
assistance agreement. 

But the Greeks are fearing that 
Churchill will not act with the prompt- 
ness of the Apostle Paul when he heard 
the cry in his vision of a man praying 
him: “Come over into Macedonia, and 
help us.” For without substantial sup- 
port on land Greece will fall either by 
defeat or by political collapse, and pass 
to Axis control. This is a land battle and 
the decision must go to the Axis ground 
and air forces with their great superior- 
ity of numbers. 
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tion. She was charged under the same act 
and testified in Kent’s case. Her trial be- 
gan on Oct. 29. Air raids forced the court 
to move from the regular courtroom to the 
safer ground floor of Old Bailey. 















Propaganda and Food 


The belligerent propagandists, looking at 
the United States from the corner of their 
eyes, were mostly busy last week in smear- 
ing alternate black and white in the 
strongest tones possible on the condition of 
people in Nazi-conquered territory. Some 
contrasting excerpts follow, as they reached 
New York via short wave or were put out 
by the two main distributing agencies, the 
British Library of Information and the 
German Library of Information: 








Rations 

From a German Library of Information 
report of an English-language broadcast 
made over German short-wave stations by 
L. G. Waadrens, former announcer of Sta- 
tion PCJ, Hilversum, Holland—“We are 
fashioning a new Europe, and Holland has 
to do its share in that Europe. Economi- 
cally, the Netherlands have always been 
benefited by a prosperous Germany. They 
are an industrial country, and we are agri- 
cultural. Our vegetables are not destroyed 
in large quantities any more, like they used 
to be before the war. They are sold to Ger- 
many and so are our flowers. 

From a British Broadcasting Corp. short- 
wave broadcast picked up at the Columbia 
Broadcasting System listening post—“The 
Dutch are now being rationed even more 
drastically than the Germans. Fifty per 
cent of Holland’s stock in pigs is said to 
have been slaughtered recently for Ger- 
man use, and horse meat, practically un- 
known in Holland before the invasion, now 
is on the market. The Dutch are rationed 
1 pound of meat per week per person, but 
only a quarter pound per person is avail- 
able. Bread rations for the Dutch are 
about 4 pounds, a pound less than the 
amount allowed Germans.” 


Coffee 


Here is a little series arranged by the 
British Library of Information and pub- 
lished under the heading “No Comment 
Needed” in its Bulletins from Britain: 

“Deutschlandsender (German) broadcast, 
Sept. 26: ‘Commercial cooperation of the 
Continental states, which during this war 
has still further increased, has made it 
possible for large amounts of coffee to be 
delivered to Germany.’ 

“Radio-Paris broadcast, in French, Sept. 
7: ‘A new chapter has been opened in the 
history of coffee in France. According to 
a decree in the Journal Officiel grocers will 
be able to sell only New Mixture Coffec, 
one-third of which will be pure coffee, two- 
thirds certain sweet products.’ 
“Kalundbourg broadcast, in Danish. 
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Where Roman meets Greek: lines of the Fascist advance—and repulse—as of noon Nov. 4 


Sept. 18: “The Press Secretariat of the 
Ministries announces that as from Oct. 1, 
the monthly coffee ration will be de- 
creased from 250 to 125 grams.’ 

“Oslo broadcast, in Norwegian, Sept. 22: 
‘The Administrative Council has decided 
to decrease the coffee ration in ordinary 
coupons from 80 grams to 60 grams, and 
on additional coupons from 40 to 30 


ee) 


grams’. 


Spuds 

And this note is from the German Li- 
brary of Information publication, Facts in 
Review: 

“Many vague reports, emanating from 
London, have charged that Germany is 
taking all sorts of vital supplies out of 
occupied France. The truth is quite to the 
contrary, for from Paris comes news that 
the Reich has placed 100,000 tons of po- 
tatoes at the disposal of France. The huge 
supply will be shipped from Germany 
shortly, according to an agreement re- 
cently reached with the French Govern- 
ment. 

“Recalling the brutal post-World War 
British blockade, a German spokesman 
pointed out that the potato shipment 
shows that ‘Germany is dealing with Eu- 
rope’s food problem in a manner quite 
different from that applied by the victors 
of 1918’.” 


Sidelights of the War 


A bridegroom was at the controls of the 
British Sunderland flying boat which 
skimmed the rooftops of Athens on Nov. 
2 as a symbol of British assistance to 





Greece. He was the Canadian-borh Lt. 
William Weir Campbell, who made a 
forced landing off Crete two months ago 
and during his subsequent internment met 
Miss Alice Rooney, an English resident of 
Greece. They were married on the day 
before Campbell flew his released ship back 


into active service. 


{ Last August 51-year-old Mayor Camil- 
lien Houde of Montreal, for seventeen 
years a popular leader of French Cana- 
dians but long a political foe of the cen- 
tral government at Ottawa, came out 
against the national registration law. 
Within four days Houde was in an intern- 
ment camp. Two weeks ago Mrs. Houde 
announced that her husband would seek 
reelection in the Dec. 9 municipal elections. 
Again the government acted quickly. By 
Order-in-Council last week it provided 
that no internee shall be eligible for public 
office. 


Wide World 


A British town warns visitors 


{Through a “trustworthy source from 
Birmingham,” Neville Chamberlain’s home 
town, came the report last week that the 
former Prime Minister was on the way to 
the United States in search of sunshine 
and rest. Chamberlain, who resigned from 
the government last month because of ill 
health, said: “I am in England and I have 
not the slightest intention of leaving.” 


§ To help civilians bear the noise of air 
raids, the British Government issued 4,- 
000,000 ear plugs, but the only takers are 
a few hundred people who use them in 
shelters as relief from snorers and chat- 
terers. 


{ Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s government of 
Free Frenchmen now has its own postage 
stamp, issued by the Gouvernement Gén- 
éral of French Equatorial Africa in honor 
of his arrival there. The stamps, a series of 
39 denominations, bear the words “Afrique 
Francaise Libre” and can be obtained by 
collectors who send a check for 33 francs 
and 95 centimes, plus return postage, to 
the Brazzaville general post office. 


§ Farmers in South Africa claim that 
storks arriving there on their annual 7,000- 
mile migration from the Netherlands carry 
tied to their legs such messages as: “We 
inhabitants of Bergen-op-Zoom tell you 
German occupation is just hell.” 


| Now that cross-channel shelling has be- 
come fairly routine, British coastal towns 
take the trouble to warn would-be-visitors 
by posting signs outside the town limits: 
“Town being shelled.” Inland towns have 
long had similar signs to indicate air-raid 
sessions to motorists who might not hear 
the siren. 
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Protection of Defense Plants 


Tightened in War on Sabotage 


Officials From 46 States 
Draft Uniform Law for Passage 
by Legislatures in January 


During the World War. explosions, in- 
cendiary fires, and other forms of sabotage 
caused an estimated loss of $150,000,000 to 
American plants and machinery. These 
destructive acts started in 1914, long be- 
fore we entered the conflict, but it was 
not until such spectacular developments 
as the destruction of 1,000 tons of muni- 
tions at the Black Tom pier in Jersey City 
in 1916 that the American public awak- 
encd to full realization that Germany had 
carried her fight against the Allies to the 
soil of the United States. Once this was 
understood, the government and manu- 
facturers took quick and effective steps 
to guard industry—moves which sharply 
reduced sabotage losses. 

Memories of this fearsome period of 
dynamite in coal bunkers and bombs and 
incendiary pencils (containing powerful 
chemicals which would ignite when the 
pencil was broken by a foreign agent) in 
factories have kept American industrialists 


on the alert since the start of our present 
preparedness program. So far no conclu- 
sive proof that any of the recent blasts— 
Atlas Powder Co., Joplin, Mo., Hercules 
Powder Co., Kenvil, N.J., Picatinny Ar- 
senal, Dover, N. J.—were caused by sabo- 
teurs has been uncovered. But last week, 
when offiéers of the Army transport Re- 
public, en route from San Francisco to 
New York, reported that they had dis- 
covered a time bomb containing 2 quarts 
of nitroglycerine aboard the ship (NEws- 
week, Nov. 4), there was little doubt 
that some of these destroyers of life and 
property are again busy in America. 
While the Army Intelligence Service in- 
vestigated the attempted transport bomb- 
ing, fire struck even closer home. A new 
addition to the Munitions Building which 
houses the War Department in Washing- 
ton went up in flames, endangering con- 
fidential government records. Aithough 
Fire Department investigators could find 
no evidence of sabotage in the ruins, the 
War Department nevertheless posted extra 
guards around the structure to play safe. 
These incidents focused attention on 
America’s preparations to meet the new 
sabotage threat. In charge of this work 
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The War Department fire brought sabotage precautions 
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is the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
headed by J. Edgar Hoover. For the last 
year the G-men have been making sur- 
veys of vital industrial plants, suggesting 
ways to tighten up their defenses against 
those who would like to slow down our 
preparedness drive. 

As a result of recommendations of the 
FBI, the secret Plant Protection Manual 
recently released by the government under 
seal of confidence to key industry execu- 
tives, and other experts, most of the vital 
plants have been carefully fenced and flood- 
lighted, their guards increased, and sys- 
tems of employe identification (such as 
badges) installed. In addition, records of 
workers are being carefully checked, 
trusted employes are being asked to watch 
for anything suspicious, and careful fac- 
tory inspections from roof to basement are 
made at frequent intervals daily. 

Because the problem in almost every 
industry is different (one may have to 
guard against emery dust in its machines 
while another must watch for water in its 
fuel oil) and the ingenuity of the foreign 
agents seems unlimited, plant protection 
is becoming a highly technical task. How 
to outwit these saboteurs is now one of 
the principal subjects taught at the FBI's 
National Police Academy in Washington, 
where city police departments all over the 
country have sent their brightest officers 
for the last five years. The 500-odd grad- 
uates of this academy now help coordinate 
local protection efforts with the govern- 
ment’s activities. 

Also cooperating with the G-men are the 
military and naval intelligence services 
(whose activities in peacetime are confine‘! 
to the Army and Navy), the law-enforce- 
ment agencies of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, the Secret Service, the Cus- 
toms and Internal Revenue Bureaus, and 
the Alcohol Tax Unit. Representatives of 
these groups meet weekly with the FBI 
to pool information and coordinate their 
activities. 

To give all these policemen a single, 
unified anti-sabotage law to enforce—in- 
stead of the hundreds of varying state 
laws now involved—state legislatures in 
January will be asked by the government 
to pass a special law now in the final stages 
of preparation by a committee from the 
Federal-State Confercnce on Law En- 
forcement Problems of National Defense. 
This group, made up of governors and state 
attorneys general from 46 states, will meet 
Nov. 14 to approve the bill. 

The tentative draft of the uniform law, 
released to Newsweek last week by At- 
torney General Earl Warren of California. 
president of the National Association of 
Attorneys General, provides that, during 
war or defense preparedness periods, any 
malicious destruction of military supplies. 
tools, vehicles, vessels, waterways, docks. 
communication and power equipment, an« 
the like is sabotage. And sabotage, under 

















NEW MASTER OF THE MEDIUM-PRICE FIELD 


Cadillac V-8 engine of all time—and the thriftiest! 


TAKE A SECOND LOOK at the name and price up above. 
“hey’re worth it— because, together, they tell a tale 
alue unprecedented in motor car history. 


That price is the lowest ever placed on a Cadillac 
V-8, by hundreds of dollars—so low that every buyer 
in the medium-price field should consider coming up 
to Cadillac. Yet the car this low price buys would be 
4 sensation at any cost. Scores of advancements, new 
this year, place it among the greatest cars ever built. 


For proof—visit your Cadillac dealer for a look 
and a ride. You'll see a car so smartly styled that you'll 
have eyes for no other. You'll see richer Fleetwood 
interiors. And you'll thrill to the power of the mightiest 


Doesn’t that spell matchless value? Isn’t that just 
what you want? Then why not step into your dealer’s 
showroom today and step up where you want to beP 


* For the Cadillac Sixty-One Five- Passenger Coupe de- 
livered at Detroit. Transportation based on rail rates, 
state and local taxes (if any), optional equipment and 
accessories—extra. Prices subject to change without notice. 


SENSATIONAL GAS AND OIL SAVINGS 


The Sixty-One challenges the gas economy of cars built espe- 
cially for thrift—and no car uses less oil. Over the years this 
big Cadillac should cost no more to own and operate than cars 
you would never think of comparing with it in distinction, 
comfort and performance. A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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Lyuttable Life recognizes 
SAFETY IN THE AIR 


Colonel Edgar S. Gorrell, President 
Air Transport Association 
Chicago, Illinois 


My dear Colonel Gorrell: 


It has been the privilege of the Equitable 
Life to make many advances in the business 
world but none gives me greater satisfaction 
than our recent recognition of the progress 
made by the Air Transport Industry. 

The Equitable has removed all restric- 
tions in life insurance coverage on fare- 
paying passengers flying on scheduled air- 
lines within the United States. 

In making this announcement, we cannot 
take credit for being adventurous, because 
the advance in aviation safeguards has been 
such as to remove those elements of hazard 
which might appreciably affect the risk. 

Please accept my congratulations to you 
and all members of the Air Transport 














Industry on establishing such an efficient 
and dependable form of transportation. 
Faithfully yours, 


Won 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President 
The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 


FOR THE RECORD: In 1926, the first 
year of scheduled flying in this country, 
5,782 brave souls traveled in small, 
single-engine planes. 

In 1940, giant multi-motored airliners 
will carry more than two and a half 
million men, women and children well 
over one billion passenger-miles. 

From the beginning, insurance statis- 
ticians have continued their slow un- 
biased recording of the figures upon 
which premiums are based. 


When trip insurance was first issued 
to the air traveler, he paid a dollar for 
$5000 coverage. Today, he pays 25 
cents, the same as for a trip by rail. 

And now that the Equitable, one of 
America’s most progressive life insur- 
ance companies, has announced its new 
policy, the fact is confirmed that air 
travel is today a commonplace mode of 
transportation. 

Write for the free illustrated booklet 
which tells the dramatic story of this 
nation’s great Air Transport system. 
Address: 

AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
120 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 





This educational campaign is sponsored jointly by 
the 17 major Airlines of the United States and 
Canada, and Manufacturers and Suppliers to the 
Air Transport Industry. 


Ask Your Travel Agent 


It's easy to buy an air ticket to any point on the 
domestic or international airlines. Simply phone 
or call at any Travel Bureau, Hotel Transportation 
Desk, or local Airline Office, for airline sched- 
ules and fares or information. 
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the law, is punishable by fines up to 
$10,000 and imprisonment up to 30 years, 
in cases where explosives or combustibles 
are used. In event of a death caused by 
any such act of destruction, the perpetra- 
tor may be punished for murder—and 
anyone who helps or encourages him is 


equally guilty. 
Significancen- 


The United States is better prepared to- 
day than ever before to protect itself 
against the destruction of goods and lives 
by enemies from within. Besides the in- 
creased protection afforded defense plants 
themselves (Home Guardsmen soon will 
be available to aid in this task), immi- 
grants are being carefully scrutinized at 
ports of entry, border guards have been 
increased on the Canadian and Mexican 
frontiers, and noncitizens already in the 
United States are being fingerprinted, 
while agents of foreign powers have been 
compelled to register with the State De- 
partment. But, on the other hand, the 
anti-sabotage experts can expect to be con- 
fronted by newer and more efficient meth- 
ods of destruction than were used in the 
World War. 

Mindful of the increased efficiency of 
foreign agents, the United States is placing 
the important job of plant protection in 
the hands of trained officers instead of 
the undisciplined and overzealous civilian 
groups that helped the Department of 
Justice with this work during the World 
War. Such action is necessary if anti-sabo- 
tage and counterespionage work is to be 
effective, for only the government law-en- 
forcement agencies have the resources for 
watching and tracking down the higher- 
ups in such plots. 

As a further step in preventing any vigi- 
lante movement in this field, the Depart- 
ment of Justice is making a point of dis- 
couraging patriotic organizations from set- 
ting up special committees to work with 
the G-men. Instead, it encourages indi- 
viduals to turn in their tips on suspicious 
goings-on to government agents. 





Smokeless Powder 


New Plant Expansions to Boost 
Output to 700,000 Pounds Daily 


One of the epics of American munitions 
making in the World War was the creation 
of a vastly expanded industry for produc- 
ing smokeless powder. Between 1914 and 
November 1918 our powder-producing ca- 
pacity jumped from about 15,000 pounds 
a day to 2,500,000 (up 16,667 per cent) 
as a result, first, of plant expansions to 
meet British and French demands and, 
later, of construction by the government 
of jmuge factories at Nashville, Tenn., and 
Nitro, W. Va. (operated by the du Pont 
and Hercules Powder companies respec- 
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Seattle’s Archies: Citizens accustomed to the quiet of Sunday morn- 


” ‘Wide World 


ings were startled by the roar of cannonading on Oct. 27 and rushed out 
to see what was going on. They found that Battery D or the 205th Coast 
Artillery (anti-aircraft) was anti-blitzkrieging formations of low-flying 
planes that were attempting to strafe the city. 





tively) , to supply the needs of the Amer- 
ican Army. 

After the war, virtually all the new 
facilities, including the government plants, 
were dismantled or demolished. Conse- 
quently, when the present emergency arose, 
our powder-making resources, concen- 
trated chiefly at three small plants in New 
Jersey (the Picatinny arsenal at Dover, 
du Pont’s plant at Carney’s Point, and the 
Hercules factory at Kenvil) , were sufficient 
to turn out only about 60,000 pounds 
daily. 

To crack this major bottleneck, the 
government once again called upon du 
Pont and Hercules, and each was commis- 
sioned last summer to build a $25,000,000 
government-owned powder plant—du Pont 
at Charlestown, Ind., and Hercules near 
Radford, Va. (du Pont is also building a 
factory at Millington, near Memphis, 
Tenn., to fill British orders for powder) . 
Work on both these plants, strategically lo- 
cated between the Appalachians and the 
Rockies to minimize long-range bombing 
dangers, started in September, with pro- 
duction—scheduled to reach 200,000 
pounds daily—expected to begin in April 
or May. 

Moreover, in planning these factories— 
the first of four contemplated by the gov- 
ernment—the War Department chose sites 
large enough to permit the originally 
scheduled outputs to be greatly expanded. 


And with the need for speeding production 
increased by the explosion that wrecked 
Hercules’ Kenvil plant (Newsweek, Sept. 
23), the first steps in this direction have 
already been taken. 

These include an award on Oct. 18 of a 
$26,000,000 contract to du Pont for addi- 
tions to the Charlestown works, doubling 
potential output, and a grant of $10,000,- 
000 to Hercules, announced last week, for 
expansion of production facilities at Rad- 
ford by 50 per cent. As a result, projected 
output from the two plants is now about 
700,000 pounds daily. 

In addition to contracts already award- 
ed for powder supplies ($43,050,000 to du 
Pont and $40,625,000 to Hercules), the 
War Department has also authorized the 
companies to start building bag-loading 
plants on nearby sites. These will be used 
to provide the “unfixed” ammunition 
(powder loaded in small silk bags and 
placed in the breech behind the projectile) 
used in firing all shells of 155 millimeters 
and above (smaller missiles are fired with 
“fixed” ammunition contained in the shell 
itself) . 


Significance-—- 


Because of the dismantling of the World 
War plants, the government, in its pow- 
der program, has had to tackle the huge 
job of establishing a completely new in- 
dustry. This is a task presenting, at the 
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Super Grain 
KAYWOODIE 


Atwen YOU 
often noticed 


Foremost among the virtues of the Pipe is 
the way it induces Thinking before Speak- 
ing. This subtle encouragement of delib- 


eration and sense is in great demand, 
and more men daily are choosing Super- 
Grain Kaywoodies, because they are pecu- 
liarly pleasant, satisfying, sweet-smoking 
pipes. Their unusual briar, their specially- 
shaped mouthpieces of greater resilience, 
and the famous attachment (inside) which 
stops bitter moisture, make them the 
favorite pipes of discriminating smokers. 
Shown above, No. 99B. 
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outset, the technical difficulties of select- 
ing suitable plant sites (each requires a 
minimum of 6,000 acres, 2,000 of them 
level ground) with ready accessibility to 
necessary raw materials—chiefly cotton 
linters or wood pulp, nitric acid, alcohol, 
ether and other solvents, coal, and abun- 
dant pure water—and adequate transporta- 
tion facilities. 

The same holds good for our present 
programs to obtain TNT and similar ex- 
plosives, small-arms ammunition, shell and 
bomb-loading plants, and other necessities. 
As a result, present government policy calls 
for keeping and maintaining our new muni- 
tions plants even when the emergency is 
over. 





Defense Week 


Burp: Although the front line of battle 
is no place for a blimp, many naval experts 
consider this type of lighter-than-air craft 
unequaled as an aerial observation post 
because of its ability to mosey along or 
even stand still in the air. For that reason, 
the Navy has been using its half-dozen 
blimps chiefly for coastal patrol. To broad- 
en this work, a $1,324,000 contract for four 
246-foot craft and two 147-foot trainers 
was awarded last week to the Goodyear 
Aircraft Corp. Eventually the service hopes 
to have 48 of these ships in service. 


Nores: Contracts announced last week 
included awards of $119,870,920 to the 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., 
for Army and Navy airplane engines, $59,- 
490,703 to the United Aircraft Corp. 
(Pratt & Whitney division), Hartford, 
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Conn., for Navy airplane engines, and $6,- 
217,000 to the Tennessee Valley Authority 
to rehabilitate the World War nitrate plant 
No. 2 near Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals, 
Ala. . . The Eastman Kodak Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., announced it would refund 
to the government “any profit it might 
make in excess of 10 per cent of cost” on 
special apparatus ordered for national de- 
fense (as a result of a similar pledge dur- 
ing the World War, the company refund- 
ed $182,771 to the government in Feb- 
ruary 1922). 


Hovsine: Present housing needs for de- 
fense stand at 131,000 units and may reach 
a peak total of 200,000. Last week Presi- 
dent Roosevelt approved immediate con- 
struction of 13,315 four- and five-room 
units in 63 vital defense areas at a cost of 
$45,762,500. In addition to these low-rent 
projects for Army, Navy, and industrial de- 
fense personnel, Defense Housing Coordi- 
nator Charles F. Palmer revealed that his 
division is investigating the possibilities of 
portable, prefabricated houses which would 
be built where labor is abundant and 
shipped in to relieve shortages in congested 
industrial areas. 





Draft Data 


At 5:48 a.m. on Oct. 30, just 17 hours 
and 32 minutes after Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson drew the first number— 
158—in the draft lottery and handed it 
to President Roosevelt, the last blue cap- 
sule was taken from the celebrated World 
War fish bowl by Brig. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, Assistant Director of Selective 
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The Navy still uses blimps—and has ordered six more 
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...and draft registrants like this New Yorker got the news 
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Service. But instead of being the 9,000th 
capsule, as draft officials had planned, it 
was the 8,994th—-six of the numbers were 
lost. So to make the first peacetime 
draft lottery come out even, the six miss- 
ing numbers (plus two others believed 
lost but later found to have been drawn) 
were quickly stuffed into capsules and 
drawn out of a brown felt hat lent by 
Capt. Francis V. Keesling, a reserve 
officer. 

This unorthodox ending of the lottery 
brought selective service its biggest head- 
ache to date. One registrant threatened to 
challenge the legality of the whole drawing 
because of it. He changed his mind, how- 
ever, when it was pointed out that a lot- 
tery was a lottery (all that is required 
under the law) whether conducted in a fish 
bowl or a hat. 

But no sooner was this disposed of than 
statisticians began to point out—and dem- 
onstrate with elaborate tables—that the 
capsules (which had been stirred with a 
paddle) were imperfectly mixed, the result 
being that a disproportionate percentage 
of high numbers was drawn early. This 
factor, they insisted in contradiction of 
Selective Service Director Clarence A. 
Dykstra, probably would bring about the 
selection before next June of many regis- 
trants who thought themselves safe be- 
cause their numbers were drawn after the 
$,000th capsule. It was pointed out that 
while 9,000 numerals were drawn to be 
on the safe side, the biggest draft area 
(near Baltimore) has only 7,836 regis- 
trants and most have a much smaller total. 
Thus, many draft boards had no serial 
numbers corresponding to thousands of 
those drawn, forcing them to move lower 
numerals up on the list. For this reason, 
to illustrate with a random number, the 
13lst capsule (Serial No. 14) would move 
up to 61st place in a draft area with 5,820 
registrants. 

To most registrants, however, these 
mathematical discussions were academic. 
They accepted the lottery decision with 
such cracks as “First time I ever hit the 
jackpot” as preparations for inducting 
the first 30,000 men on Nov. 18 went into 
the classification stage. 


§ At Orange, N.J., Mayor Ovid Bianchi 
watched a 12-year-old boy scanning the 
lists of serial numbers. “Looking for your 
dad’s number?” he asked. “Naw,” an- 
swered the boy, “I’m looking for my teach- 
er’s. I sure hope he goes.” 


§ Walter C. Brinker of St. Louis, Garnvol 
L. Darden of Colorado Springs, and Alden 
C. Flagg Jr. of East Acton, Mass., all held 
Serial No. 158. In 1917 their fathers all 
held 258, the first number drawn in that 
lottery. 


§ The hunch players at Rockingham on 
the day of the lottery picked Ugin in the 
fifth race because the horse was 158 on 
the form sheets. Ugin won, paying $13.20. 
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Narvres Prorecrive Buennine prorects THE Moose 





LEFT: King of American big game 
animals, the bull moose is ever 
on the alert to take advantage of 
every bit of cover Nature’s 
Protective Blending provides. 


BELOW: Thus, it is seldom that he 
abandons the security of swamp 
and forest to venture out in the 
open like this, in broad daylight. 
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CALVERTS 
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BLENDING 


protects the 
Jtavor and good taste 


of Calvert Whiskey 


RY Calvert next time in 

your favorite cocktail or 
highball and see for yourself 
just what Protective Blending 
does for this famous whiskey. 
See how much it adds to your 
drinking enjoyment. 

Then you will understand why 
Calvert enjoys such outstand- 
ing popularity from coast to 
coast—then you will know why 
the sales of Calvert “Special” 
Whiskey are the largest in the 
world. 


costs 
A LITTLE MORE 


ALITTLE LESS 


| RICHER ior 


BLENDED WHISKEY Calvert “Reserve”: 90 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits . . Calvert “Special” : 
90 Proof —7214% Grain Neutral Spirits. Copyright 1940, Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City 
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ILLINOIS 


a leader in 


transportation 


SERVING THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD 


In the days of the earliest explorers, the many navigable rivers in and 
bordering Illinois carried the furs from the Illinois country to the 
markets of the world. In the industrial age of today, these natural 
roads of commerce have been augmented by rail, highway, and air 
transport facilities. 

Illinois has greater railroad mileage than any other industrial State. 
Important railroad terminals include Chicago, the railroad center of 
the world. The paved highway system of Illinois is the finest in the 
Nation. The hub of air transportation is in Illinois. Many important 
industrial centers are served by both the Lakes-to-the-Gulf and Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterways. 

Industries located in Illinois have direct connections with the markets 
of the Nation as well as access to the important Central and South 
American markets. Shipping service to the huge Middle West Market, 
with its population of 50,000,000, is on an overnight basis. 


Investigate the Industrial Advantages of Illinois 


Send for a special confidential report on the production, distribution, and market- 
ing advantages you will gain from an Illinois location for your business. Write— 


ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL © STATE HOUSE * SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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Closer Social and Trade Ties 
Sought in Hemisphere Program 


Coordinator Rockefeller 
Names Staff of Experts in Drive 
for Republics’ Cooperation 


Numerous business and government au- 
thorities have long maintained that this 
country must carefully cultivate trade with 
Latin America, some also insisting that de- 
fense as well as trade considerations neces- 
sitated much closer cultural ties among the 
republics. Yet, even after the outbreak of 
war drove home the truth of their conten- 
tions, this country continued for months 
without a unified, comprehensive Latin- 
American program. The Departments of 
State, Commerce, and Agriculture and the 
Export-Import Bank, as well as dozens of 
private organizations, all carried on more 
or less uncoordinated types of promotional 
work, 

In view of the concentration on hemi- 
spheric defense in recent months, this di- 
vided responsibility for economic and cul- 
tural relations was emphasized. Hence, 
acting under the 1916 statute which au- 
thorized the National Defense Advisory 
Commission, President Roosevelt last Au- 
gust established the post of Coordinator 
of Commercial and Cultural Relations be- 
tween the American Republics—an office 
to correlate governmental and private ac- 
tivities and work with the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission—and named 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, second son of John 
D. Rockefeller Jr., to the job. 

Since his graduation from Dartmouth, 
the $2-year-old oil heir has himself com- 





bined cultural and commercial interests. 
Prior to his appointment he was president 
of Rockefeller Center, and he still heads 
the New York Museum of Modern Art. 
His experience in Latin America includes 
the recent organization, at the invita- 
tion of the Venezuelan Government, of 
a company to develop new industries in 
that republic and construct a hotel at 
Caracas. 

Since his appointment, Rockefeller has 
concentrated chiefly on building up a staff 
of experts. Early in October he named 
Robert G. Caldwell, dean of humanities 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
chairman of the cultural-relations section, 
and Joseph C. Rovensky, vice president of 
the Chase National Bank, director of the 
finance and industry division. 

Last week he completed organization of 
a committee on communications, which 
will supervise the radio, press, and mov- 
ing-picture programs for the group, by 
naming Karl A. Bickel, former president 
of the United Press and now with Scripps- 
Howard Radio, to head the press section, 
and Don Francisco, who resigned as presi- 
dent of the Lord & Thomas advertising 
agency, as director of radio work. James W. 
Young, director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, had already 
been chosen chairman of this committee, 
and John Hay Whitney, financier and 
backer of “Gone With the Wind,” head of 
its movie division: 

On the commercial side, this staff’s chief 
job will be to correlate and implement the 
various existing programs for helping the 
Latin-American nations fill the gap caused 


by the loss of their European markets 
(which normally buy half of their exports) . 
Most important of these is that of the In- 
ter-American Development Commission 
(of which Rockefeller is now chairman) , 
formed by representatives of the 21 re- 
publics after their conference at Panama 
in June. 

This commission’s plans include: (1) the 
encouraging of greater United States im- 
ports of materials we do not produce and 
now largely purchase elsewhere—such as 
tin, manganese, quinine, jute substitutes, 
hemp, carpet wool, iodine, etc.; (2) loans, 
mostly from the Export-Import Bank, for 
public-works projects which will create em- 
ployment and utilize United States ma- 
chinery and supplies, and for carrying 
crop surpluses—such as wheat, cotton, 
corn, and meat—that cannot be sold in 
the United States; (3) development of 
new industries in Latin America, financed 
jointly by North and South American 
capital, that will absorb the region’s 
surplus materials through the manufac- 
ture of products either to replace those 
formerly bought in Europe or for export 
to this country. 

With the demands of the United States 
in mind, the commission is concentrating 
on a project to produce tapioca in Brazil 
(we now get it from Java) and is studying 
the establishment of handicraft trades in 
South America to make some of the trin- 
kets we used to obtain from Germany and 
Czecho-Slovakia. In addition, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week revived in- 
terest in the long-discussed proposal to 
grow our rubber in South and Central 
America by announcing the formation of 
a special division to concentrate on hemi- 
sphere rubber culture. 

Because the commercial phases of our 
Latin-American program will be financed 
chiefly by the individual government agen- 
cies, most of the $3,000,000 initially allo- 


Hemispheric salesmen: Nelson Rockefeller, Don Francisco, John Hay Whitney, and Karl A. Bickel 
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cated to the coordinator will go for cultural 
activities. 

As outlined by Rockefeller before The 
New York Herald Tribune forum a fort- 
night ago, this program will be designed to: 
(1) overcome the language barrier by en- 
couraging a universal study of Spanish or 
Portuguese to make them “the second 
tongues of North America”; (2) unite the 
hemisphere’s intellectual forces through a 
greater study of the region’s national 
heroes, folk songs, and customs and by 
sharply increasing the exchange of scholars 
and professors and the establishment of 
research fellowships for investigation of 
common scientific, industrial, and agricul- 
tural problems; (3) make. greater use of 
the press, radio, and movies to speed up 
the interchange of ideas and culture. 

With regard to the last, the press asso- 
ciations are intensifying their two-way 
coverage of the hemisphere, and special 
services for news pictures and magazines 
are contemplated. Added to these develop- 
ments, the National Broadcasting Co. will 
open late this month and the Columbia 
system early next year new 50,000-watt 
directional-antenna stations for special 
inter-American broadcasts. The motion- 
picture program is still in the embryonic 
stage but will probably include special 
newsreels and travelogues, as well as more 
careful consideration of Latin-American 
tastes in feature pictures. 

In addition, the coordinator’s staff will 
try to stimulate travel—both because of 
the cultural benefits and because it will 
supply the Latins with dollar exchange. 
Finally, it hopes to have more of our 
athletic teams playing in Central and 
South America and more of their out- 
standing teams visiting this country; in 
fact, plans for Pan-American Games in 
1942 are already under way (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 28). 


Significance 


Given effective support, this compre- 
hensive program, which includes nothing 
radically new but consists instead of long- 
advocated, common-sense projects, should 
knit the Americas much closer together. 
Several of the republics have groups simi- 
lar to that headed by Rockefeller, with 
Brazil’s especially active. Moreover, the 
acute crisis resulting from the war—Argen- 
tina’s September exports were almost 50 
per cent below the 1939 level—assures the 
proposals of a more favorable reception 
than they might receive in more normal 
times. 

On the other hand, to succeed the drive 
must enjoy uniform cooperation, and 
Rockefeller has no real authority to 
overrule government or private agencies. 
Furthermore, the long period required for 
any of the projects to yield impressive 
results may diminish popular and execu- 
tive support for the program. 

Only the loans, which solve no problems, 
bring immediate relief to our southern 





neighbors, since each of the industrial 
undertakings will require months of re- 
search and experimentation. For example, 
large-scale rubber production would take 
from seven to ten years, even if the prob- 
lems of an adequate labor supply and plant 
diseases were successfully solved. 

The cultural program faces just as im- 
pressive difficulties, since it necessitates 
cooperation extending down to the indi- 
vidual family. And the job of spreading 
democratic ideas, without resorting to the 
blatant propaganda of the Nazis and 
Fascists, will challenge the ingenuity of 
the group in charge. 





Aviation 


Pan American Seeks New Route; 


Export Plans Lines Southward 


The two American operators of foreign 
air service, the veteran Pan American Air- 
ways System and the newcomer American 
Export Airlines, last week applied to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for permission 
to open new routes. 

Pan American wants to switch its west- 
bound transatlantic run, now operating 
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PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS’ 
PROPOSED WINTER ROUTE 
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Newsweek map—McLaughlin 
Pan American seeks winter route 
jumping from Africa to Caribbean 

















from Lisbon to New York via the Azores 
and Bermuda, to a more southerly course 
during the months of December through 
April, with stops at Portuguese Guinea 
(West Africa) , Trinidad, and Puerto Rico 
(see map). This is deemed desirable in- 
asmuch as strong westerly winds and 
rough water at the Azores in winter often 
prevent refueling stops there, and to make 


the flight nonstop planes must carry such 
an increased gasoline load that their pas- 
senger capacity is sharply cut. 

On the other hand, the present route 
eastbound is to be continued (with a stop 
at the Azores only when conditions there 
are favorable), since flight in that direc. 
tion is usually aided by strong tailwinds 
The new run, covering 7,262 miles as 
against 3,876 for the old, will boost flying 
time from 23 to 49 hours but will enable 
Pan American to provide increased pas- 
senger accommodations from Europe to 
this country. 

American Export’s application was for 
the operation of two routes between New 
Orleans and Panama City, an east-coast 
line by way of Belize and San José, and a 
west-coast service via Guatemala City, 
San Salvador, San José, and Cristobal in 
competition with Pan American. They 
would be linked with American Export’s 
recently acquired subsidiary, TACA 
(Newsweek, Oct. 14), which operates 
throughout Central America. 


4A new record for coast-to-coast trans- 
port flight was set Nov. 2 by G. T. Baker, 
president of National Airlines, when he 
brought his transport plane down at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., 9 hours and 30 minutes after 
he had left Burbank, Calif., thus breaking 
the 10-hour 34-minute mark made by 
Howard Hughes in 1938 (Baker’s flight 
totaled 2,357 miles, while that of Hughes, 
from Burbank to New York City, was 
2,478). Flying a twin-motored Lockheed 
Lodestar transport, Baker, whose company 
operates between New Orleans and Miami, 
carried five Lockheed officials and en- 
gineers, one joining the party at the Dallas 
fueling stopover. The Lodestar monoplane 
has a cruising speed of 230 miles an hour 
and a top speed of 260. It is slightly larger 
and more powerful than the Lockheed 14 
used by Hughes. Hughes’ 7-hour 28-minute 
record for a speed plane still stands, of 
course. 





$80 a Job 


To join the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners (AFL) a carpenter 
must pay an initiation fee ranging from $10 
to $100, each local fixing the amount in its 
own district. In Burlington County, N. J., 
the charge is $80, as numerous nonmem- 
bers found our to their dismay last week 
when they sought jobs in the government's 
barracks-building program at Fort Dix. 
Since the private contractors in charge of 
the construction had closed-shop contracts 
with the union, all nonunion carpenters 
had to pay the initiation fee before they 
could get jobs—even though they ran the 
risk of being fired at any time for ineffi- 
ciency or other reasons (as partial protec- 
tion against this contingency, the union 
permitted payment of $20 down and the 
remainder in $10 weekly installments) . 

Nonmembers, however, weren’t the only 























QO” language is full of such old-time bromides as “strong 
as an ox’’ that are handy because they eliminate the 


need for thinking. 


But in this modern day, it’s risky to substitute generaliza- 
tions for thinking if you want advertising to produce. 


So we point out that some magazines — like some oxen — 
can pull better than others. 


There’s a good reason why advertising in Collier’s has a 
powerful pull. 


It is seen and read by the people who make up the No. 1 
Sales Territory in the United States. 


One proof of that is found in the facts at the right. 


Another is — Collier’s, of all the multimillion weekly mag- 
azines published over a long period of years, is the only 
one at its all-time peak today both in circulation and adver- 
tising revenue. 


Veteran advertisers recognize the meaning of all this. Wit- 
ness the statement of Mr. E. R. Richer, vice president in 
charge of advertising, Hart Schaffner & Marx, who writes: 


“Over the years we have learned that consistent 
advertising in the leading national magazines has 
been an important factor in maintaining our repu- 
tation as the leading manufacturers of fine men’s 


clothing. 


“The fact that Collier’s today is the backbone of 
our national magazine campaign is proof of the 
value we place on your readers. 
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ones to object. Charles W. Hanson, New 
York State president of the brotherhood, 
also criticized the size of the fee, inasmuch 
as the imitiation charge in New York was 
only $50 and the Burlington County local 
made New York members of less than -two 
years’ standing who sought work in New 
Jersey pay the $30 differential. But what 
most irritated Hanson—and he wired a 
protest to the brotherhood’s home office in 
Indianapolis—was the fact that the Fort 
Dix local charged union carpenters coming 
in from other districts a $3-a-month work 
permit fee—in addition to the dues paid to 
their home locals. Such fees are fairly com- 
mon in the building trades but are rarely 
that high. " 

The carpenters’ brotherhood maintained 
a discreet silence in the controversy, even 
denying receipt of any complaints. It as- 
serted, however, that it was “cooperating” 
with the government to assure an adequate 
labor supply. As a matter of fact there has 
been no lag in construction at Fort Dix or 
other Army camps which would indicate a 
serious shortage of workers, and the War 
Department has reported that many Army 
construction projects are ahead of schedule. 
A continuing threat to the defense con- 
struction program existed on the West 
Coast, however, where a strike of workers 
on coastwise lumber schooners has dragged 
on since Oct. 4. 





Religion in Business 


R. G. LeTourneau Mixes Both; 
Tunes Up Plant to Make Shells 


“All I have is a testimony of what God 
can do for a man, not what a man can do 
for himself.” 

Thus R. G. LeTourneau, president and 
chairman of R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., of 
Peoria, Ill., explains the extraordinary suc- 
cess of his firm, which in eleven years of 
operations has become one of the coun- 
try’s leading manufacturers of earth-mov- 
ing machinery. Its products, bearing such 
colorful names as bulldozers, scrapers, an- 
gledozers, and rooters, are used for build- 
ing roads, airports, dams, and canals in 
the United States and 70 foreign countries. 

Always intensely religious, LeTourneau 
founded his company through what he be- 
lieves to have been divine inspiration. 
Early in his career he dabbled at a variety 
of trades—as a foundry worker, farmer, 
garage man, and a contractor in the land- 
leveling business. Then, more than a dec- 
ade ago, he attended a revival meeting in 
California. Returning home filled with re- 
ligious fervor, he sat down at his drafting 
board and designed the nucleus of his 
present industry. 

From sales of $110,809 in 1930, the first 
full year, the business grew to a 1940 fig- 
ure (nine months ended Sept. 30) of 
$7,796,575. This is an increase of 28 per 








LeTourneau exhorts his men... 


cent over the same period last year, al- 
though net income of $1,458,992 declined 
by 5 per cent because of a $305,573 allow- 
ance for the excess-profits tax. 

Early this year the company completed 
a 36,000-square-foot addition to its Pe- 
oria plant, and recently it opened a 
$3,000,000 factory at Toccoa, Ga. This 
week it was preparing to enter a new field, 
the manufacture of shells, as a result of a 
$4,569,290 War Department contract 
awarded a fortnight ago. Instead of rely- 
ing on overburdened machine-tool makers, 
the firm is designing and building its own 
equipment for forging and finishing the 
shells. 

“The more time I spend serving God, 
the more my business grows,” President 
LeTourneau avers. Accordingly, he spends 
all his week ends traveling about the coun- 
try in his private plane to fulfill a multi- 
tude of preaching engagements in churches 
and tabernacles. (Last Sunday he spoke 
at the Moody Memorial Church in Chi- 
cago.) Now 51, more than 6 feet tall, and 
weighing more than 200 pounds, he ad- 
dresses audiences in a deep, booming 
voice and ends with a fervent “Amen, 
brothers.” 

Religious meetings are likewise held in 
his plants several times a week. Attend- 
ance is voluntary. As a matter of fact, 
“God is the chief stockholder” in R. G. 
LeTourneau, Inc., according to its presi- 
dent—by virtue of the fact that 67 per 
cent of the outstanding shares are held by 
the LeTourneau Foundation, established 
in 1935 to spread the gospel through mis- 
sionary and evangelical activities. 


Cornhusker King 


Twenty-one local champions from eleven 
states competed in the National Corn 
Husking Contest at Davenport, Iowa, last 
Wednesday before 125,000 persons. The 
winner was 27-year-old Irvin Bauman of 
Eureka, Ill. His score of 46.71 bushels of 
clean ears husked in the 80-minute grind 
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...and scoots about his plant 


topped the 41.5 record set by the Iowan 
Elmer Carlson in 1935. 

Climaxing a four-day festival, the husk- 
ing contest was preceded on Tuesday by 
the country’s first National Plowing Con- 
test, an innovation that may become an 
annual feature. In this match, where work- 
manship counts more than speed, the hon- 
ors in a field of sixteen contestants went 
to the 92.95 per cent perfect furrows 
turned by Fred Timbers from Stouffville, 
Ont. (in Canada plowing matches have 
been held for 100 years; more than 900 
entered the internationals at St. Thomas, 
Ont., three weeks ago). 

Another first at Davenport last week 
(the corn states take turns as hosts) was 
a Farm Automobile Show, adding the lat- 
est-model cars and trucks to the custom- 
ary exhibits of farm equipment and sup- 
plies. 





Gains Despite Taxes 
But New Levies Slash Heavily 
Into Net Earnings of Industry 


Corporation reports during the past 
fortnight have dramatically reflected the 
contradictory effects of the defense pro- 
gram and the new income taxes. 

The most spectacular performer has 
been the steel industry, backbone of arma- 
ment production and not particularly vul- 
nerable to the excess-profits tax because 
of heavy capital investments. Bethlehem 
Steel, operating at 103 per cent of rated 
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HERE are two ways 
you can go about engi- 
neering an automobile. 


You can think it out or you 
can tinker it out. 





You can get right down to 
the tough job of building 
better, livelier, abler perfor- 
mance into the engine—or 
you can fiddle around with 
expedients that seem to do the job. 


It is plain, of course, that the sole 
source of car performance is the 
power plant. 


And all engineers know that if you 
build in enough power and flexi- 
bility you can get the thrilling kind 
of performance car owners want. 


Pull, pick-up, hill-climbing, econom- 
ical gear ratios, less need for chang- 
ing gears—you can get them all from 
abundant power. 


The one thing that has stood in the 
way has been the difficulty of getting 
this power without also increasing 
the size of the engine. 


Now, sweating out more power 
from the same-size engine and the 
same amount of fuel is a down-to- 
earth, hard-work job. 


But—it’s the right and proper way 
to get the wanted result without fall- 
ing back on extra mechanisms that 
complicate chassis design. 





BUICK PRICES BEGIN AT 


delivered at 
Flint, Mich. $ 
Transportation 
based on rail 
for the 


Business Coupe 








rates, state and 
lnal taxes (if 
any), optional equipment and accessories — 
extra. Prices subject to change without notice. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 
BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 












And that’s what Buick engineers 
have done. 


They have concentrated their 1941 
creative thought on providing great- 
er and more flexible power in the 
engine itself. 


They have done this through Fire- 
BALL design and Compound Carbu- 
retion — and what they’ve accom- 
plished for you boils down to this: 


You get more power—eight, eighteen 
or twenty-four more horsepower 
from the same-size engines as last 
year—power that gets you off like a 
bullet and sweeps you up a hill like 
a fighter plane “going upstairs.” 


You get more mileage—from all en- 
gines and at all speeds—as much as 
10% to 15% more miles per gallon 
and the benefits of overdrive all the 
time you are in “high.” 


You get easier car handling—less 






























NUTSHELL PICTURE 


of America’s Most Powerful 
Standard-Production Engine 


Basic source of this engine’s peak power is the 
FIREBALL design which compacts the fuel 
charge into the shape of a flattened ball around 
the spark. Fired from its heart under higher 
compression pressure, each charge lets go with 
heavier wallop that extracts* more power from 
each charge of fuel. Amplifying this is Com- 
pound Carburetion, in which the usual large 
carburetor is replaced by two smaller mixers 
teamed to work together. Only one of these 
carburetors functions in normal driving. The 
, other cuts in automatically 
| whenever it is needed to pro- 





vide extra power, shuts off 
when the need is past. Re- 
sult: Actually more power from 
less gasoline. 


gear changing from a tremendous 
power reserve that pulls the hills and 
negotiates trafic without the neces- 
sity of dropping into lower gear 
ratios. 


You get greater safety—from quick 
pick-up that lifts you surely out of 
tight spots, and from the full and 
immediate braking power of your 
engine without the “lag” while liquid 
couplings and the like readjust them- 
selves. 


Finally you get a chassis that is clean, 

simple and direct in design—unclut- 

tered by intricate mechanisms that 
are hard to service and 
difficult to repair. 


In brief you get basic 
improvement in your 
car’s capacity for per- 
formance — and when 
you’re spending several 
hundred dollars for an 
automobile, that’s impor- 
tant enough to look into. 












































People passing the duck farms on Long 
Island rub their eyes with wonder. Has 
it been snowing? It’s a spectacle of 
thousands of white ducklings, a vivid 
reminder of Roast Duckling. Oh boy! 
Does your mouth water! 

How does this delicious dish reach 
your family table from the snow-white 
farms with all its delicate flavor and 
quality? They’ve discovered a modern 
way of “dressing” ducks—by tucking 
them into Patapar! 


Even if you don’t 
ship ducks 


—the secret of Patapar is worth know- 
ing about. This sheet of paper is both 
insoluble and grease-resisting. It is 
tasteless, odorless, boil-proof. Patapar is 
answering a pressing need not only in 
the food industries but in the machine 
industries where grease is a problem, in 
the florist trades where moisture is im- 
portant, in the medical profession, among 
hospitals, and in the printing industry. 

If you have a problem where such a 
paper may be just what you are looking 
for, tell us about it. We'll gladly cooper- 
ate by sending test sheets of Patapar in 
size, weight, and finish recommended 
for your purpose. 


PATAPAR 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


Vegetable Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Ivania 
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capacity and reporting for Sept. 30 a 
backlog of orders exceeding $1,000,000,- 
000 (a historic event in American indus- 
try), for the nine months earned after 
taxes the record sum of $34,160,745, a 
gain of 194 per cent over 1939. U.S. Steel, 
after a 50-50 split of nine months’ income 
with all the tax collectors, was able to 
show a net of $69,418,070 for a 460 per 
cent gain over last year. And Jones & 
Laughlin’s nine months’ profit of $6,232,- 
903 was up 2118 per cent after taxes. 

Evidence of what the new taxes can do, 
however, was shown by the report of du 
Pont, whose nine months’ net of $67,928,- 
497 was only 8 per cent ahead of last year, 
while its profit before Federal taxes was 
up 36 per cent. In another field similarly 
vulnerable to the excess-profits levy, 
Chrysler’s nine months’ net of $30,706,- 
094 was 2 per cent under the 1939 earn- 
ings in spite of a 1614 per cent sales in- 
crease—in fact, added charges to cover 
the increased tax burden for 1940 almost 
wiped out the entire third-quarter profit. 

However, here and there exceptions 
were found. Douglas Aircraft Co., in a 
tax-vulnerable industry, escaped all the 
new 1940 levies because its fiscal year 
began prior to Jan. 1 and thus showed a 
nine months’ net (ended Aug. 31) of 
$7,288,335 for a 206 per cent gain. On the 
other hand, Union Carbide, after deduct- 
ing all taxes, scored an increase of 62 per 
cent with a $30,976,728 net in the vulner- 
able chemical industry. 

Other nine months’ reports (after taxes) 
include: American Rolling Mill, $3,889,- 
110, up 71 per cent; Marshall Field & Co., 
$2,424,076, up 41; Hershey Chocolate, 
$4,266,536 (before excess-profits tax), off 


11; Johns-Manville, $3,530,554, up 32; In- 
ternational Business Machines, $6,011,779, 
off 9; General Motors, $129,172,490 (be- 
fore excess-profits tax), up 18; American 
Airlines, $1,556,849, up 62; Pennsylvania 
Railroad, $22,718,397, up 54; Shell Union 
Oil, $12,615,196, up 88; American Radia- 
tor, $3,720,806, up 161; Monsanto Chemi- 
cal, $3,540,969, up 0.8; National Distillers, 
$3,191,641, up 1; Standard Brands, 
$6,775,887, up 33; and Studebaker, 
$457,495, up 21. 

Broad evidence that despite heavy taxes 
the current activity is not on the whole 
“profitless prosperity” comes from the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York’s summary 
of nine months’ earnings of 350 major cor- 
porations showing a total gain of 42 per 
cent over 1939. 





Week in Business 


Fiscan Epucation: James F. Bell, 
chairman of General Mills, is famous for 
his efforts to shake his own—and, he hopes, 
other companies’—stockholders out of the 
indifference typically shown by investors 
toward the affairs of their firm. A year 
ago he instituted the revolutionary pro- 
gram of holding regional stockholders’ 
meetings throughout the country (News- 
WEEK, Jan. 29). Last week he varied the 
usual schedule of question-and-answer 
and informal discussion featuring these 
gatherings by presenting a film to show 
how General Mills gets and spends its 
money. Written by Bell himself, the movie 
includes sound, music, actual scenes of 
operations, and animated cartoons where- 
in little men dressed like bags of flour ca- 
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The flour bag mathematicians of General Mills’ annual statement 
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vort about doing strange things with 
assets, depreciation, cost of sales, and the 
like—providing a painless and pointed les- 
son in accounting. 


Bic Orver: The Santa Fe Railway an- 
nounced a $12,000,000 purchase of equip- 
ment in line with its program of prepared- 
ness for increases in traffic through its ter- 
ritory expected to come from national de- 
fense activities. The rolling-stock orders 
were split as follows: 2,000 boxcars to 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing, 
300 ballast cars to Rodgers Ballast Car, 
500 freight cars to General American 
Transportation, 20 stainless-steel light- 
weight passenger cars to Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing, and one 4,000-horsepower 
Diesel-electric passenger locomotive each 
to Electro-Motive Corp. and American 
Locomotive. In addition, a rail order 
equivalent to 80 track miles was placed 
with Colorado Fuel & Iron. 


Pensions: Directors of United Air Lines, 
following two years’ study, approved the 
first employes’ pension plan to be devel- 
oped by an airline. The program supple- 
ments benefits under the Federal Social 
Security Act and will apply to women 
more than 25 years of age and men more 
than 30. Operative next Jan. 1 if approved 
by the personnel, it provides for the pur- 
chase of retirement annuities from an in- 
surance company by approximately equal 
expenditures of employes and the com- 
pany .. . Monsanto Chemical Co. stock- 
holders will be asked to vote Dec. 20 on 
a proposed pension plan covering em- 
ployes and officers. 


Nores: Douglas Leigh, creator of many 
unusual Broadway signs, presented a new 
four-story spectacular advertising Wilson’s 
whisky, at Broadway and 46th Street, 
New York. It features eight fountains 
spurting colored water behind transpar- 
ent Plexiglas frames and a cartoon panel 
displaying minute movies on a screen con- 
sisting of 4,104 lights .. . The Aluminum 
Co. of America will reduce the price of 
aluminum ingots 1 cent a pound to 17 
cents on Nov. 18. This is the third cut 
posted this year . . . The SEC announced 
that 605 firms, most of them in New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut, had reg- 
istered as investment advisers under the 
Investment Advisers Act of 1940. 


Trenps: Revenue freight carloadings 
for the week ended Oct. 26 totaled 837,651 
cars, a new 1940 peak and 1 per cent more 
than in the comparable 1939 week . . . The 
Comptroller of the Currency reported that 
the assets of all active banks in the United 
States as of last June 29 were at the record 
total of $80,213,629,000, compared with 
$73,601,320,000 a year ago and $51,293,- 
912,000 in 1933 . . . Stock trading on the 
New York Stock Exchange last month 
totaled 14,484,485 shares, better than 
September by 2,500,000 but the dullest 
for any October since 1921. 
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What's Up? 


PLE in and around Schenectady, N. Y. are looking up 
these nights, watching the beams from giant searchlights 
being tested at the General Electric plant. In other parts of the 
world whole cities huddle underground, while sirens wail and 
bombs crash—but these Americans watch without fear. The 
sharp fingers of light sweeping silently across the sky are reassur- 
ance, symbols of security. Industry is on the job, providing the 
eyes of defense. 


Searchlights are not the only defense items being built in Sche- 
nectady and in the other plants of General Electric. Great steam 
turbines totalling millions of horsepower, to drive the ships of 
America’s expanding navy, are under construction; intricate con- 
trols to direct the operation of warships, tanks, planes, and guns; 
radio equipment for communication on land and sea and in the air. 


Here too, moving toward completion, are hundreds of other 
devices vital to the nation’s defense needs—motors, generators, 
turbines—that will be put to work throughout industry wherever 
armaments are being made. 

For more than 60 years General Electric scientists, engineers, 
and workmen have been finding ways to make electricity more 
useful. Today they are applying electricity to the task of defending 
the benefits it has helped to create. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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-Hockey Season Opens With Fate in Lap of Mars 
Since Majority of Puck Aces Hail From Canada 


As pucks began slithering over the ice, 
opening the National Hockey League sea- 
son last Saturday (the New York Rangers 
defeated the Toronto Maple Leafs 4-1, in 
Toronto), ominous clouds hovered over- 
head. For professional hockey, a livelihood 
to some 300 durable athletes, is skating on 
thin ice, with its future resting in the hands 
of Canadian Government officials and the 
tide of battle in Europe. 

The basis for the sport’s dubious outlook 
is the Canadian origin of more than 90 per 
cent of the 100-odd big-time pucksters who 
fill the rosters of the seven major-league 
teams. Although most of the players volun- 
tarily enlisted last summer in the nonper- 
manent home-defense militia for a month’s 
military-training period, they are subject to 
immediate call by the government, con- 
sidered lenient in even permitting the con- 
tinuance of professional hockey at all. 

Meanwhile, the athletes from north of 
the border will at least perform a small 
service for their country by creating foreign 





Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 
for Newsweek 
WEEK END NOV. 9 


Notre Dame over Navy 

Fordham over Purdue 

Columbia over Wisconsin 

Cornell over Yale* 

Penn State over Syracuse 

Princeton over Dartmouth 

Penn over Harvard 

Brown over Army 

Lafayette over Rutgers 

Pittsburgh over Carnegie Tech 

Alabama over Tulane 

Georgia over Florida 

Mississippi State over L.S.U. 

Michigan over Minnesota** 

Northwestern over Illinois 

Nebraska over Iowa 

Oklahoma over Kansas 

Missouri over Colorado 

Southern Methodist over Texas 
A. &0.*"* 

Rice over Arkansas 

Texas over Baylor 

Washington over Stanford 

Oregon State over-Washington State 

U.C.L.A. over Oregon 


Southern California over California 
*Bombshell 

**Slight uneasiness special 
***Upset special 





Score on judgment-passes for week 
ended Nov. 2: completed 21; fumbled 3; 
both sides offside 1. Success average to 
date: 103 right, 29 wrong, 8 tied 78%. 











Internaiional 


How the Irish beat the Army 
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exchange for Canada. Their salaries will be 
turned over to a foreign-exchange dealer 
and deposited for each player across the 
border in Canadian dollars. When puck 
pushing in the United States, the players— 
some of whom are notorious squanderers— 
will be allowed a meager 25 American doi- 
lars a week (50 if accompanied by their 
wives) for spending money (no restrictiois 
in Canada). 

In spite of crimped pocketbooks, most of 
the popular aces have returned to the rink 
wars, assuring good hockey for rabid fans. 
The line-up of the world champion Rang- 
ers, last year’s Stanley Cup coppers, re- 
mains untouched with Davey Kerr, 1939- 
40’s leading goalie, still blocking the cage. 
But Lester Patrick, coach of the Blue 
Shirts since their organization in 1926, has 
finally passed his seat on the bench over to 
Frank Boucher, famous Ranger center, and 
will concentrate on his managerial duties. 

Hugging the heels of the champions are 
Toronto and Boston, with their line-ups in- 
tact. The Maple Leafs, beaten in the Stan- 
ley Cup finals, have also acquired a new 
coach, Happy Day, onetime Toronto de- 
fender, to replace Dick Irvin, lured to thie 
victory-starved. Montreal Canadiens. The 
Bruins, always dangerous, start out with 
what Manager Art Ross modestly claims to 
be the best team ever to represent Bean 
Town. 

The dark horse of hockey is Chicago, 
whose rookie wonders upset the dope last 
year with a closing spurt to wind up in 
fourth place. Following Chicago’s example, 
the three other teams (the New York 
Americans, Detroit Red Wings, and the 
Canadiens) are building this year toward 
the future with minor-league material. 





The Football Parade 


Labeled a pushover, the stumbling Army 
team (winner of one game this year) 
short-circuited the Notre Dame _ power- 
house (winner of four straight) only to go 
down 7-0 last week before 78,000 in the 
Yankee Stadium, New York City. Just 
once did the Irish carry the ball past their 
own 45-yard stripe, but that once proved 
enough to win the 27th meeting of the tra- 
ditional rivals. Steve Juzwik, the Irish’s 
defensive right halfback, intercepted Ca- 
det Hank Mazur’s first-quarter pass on the 
20-yard line and side-stepped and spun 
away from two tacklers for a score. Never- 
theless, the underdog proved the top-dog 
on paper, with the Army threatening tlic 
Notre Dame goal five times and outrusli- 
ing their opponents fifteen first downs to 
four. 

Minnesota; another unbeaten and un- 
tied Midwestern team, had a narrow 
squeak too, putting Northwestern out of 
the Big Nine race 13-12 while Michigan. 
the Gophers’ remaining rival, rested 
Leaders in other sections following last 
week’s games: In the East, Cornell and 
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We have added 
and added to the superfine quality of the 
Robt. Burns Corona, making it richer and 
mellower, until to-day it is truly a mew cigar 
—new in flavor—new in the smoking plea- 
sure to be obtained at ten cents. 

Every smoker knows the glamorous pres- 
tige of the corona shape, but only those who 
have smoked the Robt. Burns Corona have 
enjoyed such luxury at a price below the 





1. ALL-HAVANA FILLER 2. SKILLED CRAFTSMANSHIP 
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Robt. Burns 


4 Luxury Features at a Dime 
































luxury level. This newcomer among the 
ten-cent brands provides at moderate cost 
the type of cigar that discriminating taste 
demands. Its patrician shape pleases the eye. 
Its carefully selected tobaccos give the hearty 
Havana flavor relished by patrons of expen- 
sive, imported cigars. » »» When you smoke 
a Robt. Burns Corona you introduce your- 
self to a new and happy experience, which 
you will want to enjoy over and over again. 
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4. CLASSIC CORONA SHAPE 
Copyright 1940, General Cigar Co., Ine. 


3. SHADE-GROWN WRAPPER 
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Those Sad Service Blues 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Up till last Saturday, the groan- 
ing and caterwauling of the nation’s 
generals, colonels, and majors was dol- 
orous to hear, while the admirals, com- 
modores, commanders, bosuns, and 
even the humble gobs smiled smugly. 

The situation is now in some degree 
reversed. The Army football team made 
a gallant and almost a winning fight 
against Notre Dame last week end, 
while Navy, strong in matériel but 
painfully inept in strategy and tactics, 
went down with all hands against 
Pennsylvania. 

The world looks a little brighter to 
the generals today, and a colonel was 
seen to crack a smile the other after- 
noon in public. But the significant fact 
remains: now, when the eyes of the 
country are trained on the Army and 
Navy, the football teams of those two 
limbs of the service are being kicked 
around in a manner most embarrassing 
to the military high command and the 
nautical hierarchy. 

Army has lost three and tied one, 
a‘ter opening the season with a photo 
finish over Williams. Navy continues 
to betray a shortage of resource and 
sagacity on the ball field. As one of the 
boys was saying at the Penn game last 
week, it is all for the best that we don’t 
meet Japan in football. 

Though, for all I know, the Emperor 
of all the Japans may be trying to ar- 
range a Thanksgiving Day contest at 
this very moment. 

While the soldiers and sailors suffer, 
Congress does nothing to help. It is 
my sad duty to report that certain 
congressmen, responsible for the sort 
of football material that Army gets, are 
even considering the possibility of re- 
ducing the stature of the cadet corps. 
They want shorter soldiers. 


This state of affairs comes about be- - 


cause congressmen have seats right be- 
hind the cadets at the Army-Navy 
game. Naturally, the congressmen are 
there on the cuff, so to speak. They 
don’t pay to get in. But that embar- 
rasses the statesmen not a whit. With 
a staggering display of sang-froid, they 
come away from the ball game com- 
plaining about the cadets. 

It seems that these impulsive spal- 
peens are always leaping up on their 
chairs during the game and obscuring 
the view. It is getting so a congress- 
man cannot second-guess the quarter- 


back any more, because he cannot see 
him. All he can do is suspect the worst 
and cuss to himself. 

A year ago the statesmen began to 
lose their tempers. Some of them de- 
nounced the cadets and hinted openly 
that the boys were too tall. 

You can see where this is leading. 
Sooner or later a bill will be introduced 
under the name of the Compact Can- 
non-Fodder Bill, calling for shorter 
soldiers, lower lieutenants, diminished 
infantry—in short, pony cadets. I am 
surprised that the legislation has not 
been passed already. I know for a fact 
that one public servant is toying with 
the idea of requiring West Point men 
to be less than 4 feet 6 over-all. 

The beauty of this scheme is obvious. 
Even when the cadet stands up, the 
congressman can look right over his 
head and denounce the quarterback for 
punting on second down. 

That is what the Army gets for let- 
ting the congressmen scout its ma- 
terial. Naturally, these devious fellows 
will be thinking of a nice view of the 
Army-Navy game as they go about 
their work of digging up gun bait. How 
can you get a football team that way? 


As it happens, the best player on 
this year’s thrice-beaten Army team is 
a convert from Boston College, 
snatched from the very talons of Bos- 
ton’s coach Frank Leahy, name of 
Mazur. The rest of the squad is all 
too so-so, and the generals, colonels, 
and majors are wondering what in the 
dickens to do about it. 

Is the material at fault? Has Con- 
gress already begun to get in its sinister 
work of telescoping the cadet corps? 
Well, no, the boys look tall enough. 
It may be that the best football play- 
ers, the Oliphants and Wilsons who 
used to come to Army from other col- 
leges, are lured nowadays by the pros- 
pect of gmaking a quick touch in pro 
football: 

It may be that civilian coaching 
would help. Some of the generals are 
considering the plan of installing a top- 
flight civilian coach at the Point, on a 
permanent basis. It might work, and 
it might not. 

As matters stand, the Army-Navy 
game is becoming such that they'll 
have trouble getting even the con- 
gressmen to come, on the cuff. 
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Boston College continued their march by 
trampling Columbia 27-0 and Manhattan 
25-0, respectively. Nebraska shut out 
Oklahoma, its closest competitor for Big 
Six honors, 13-0. In the Southern Confer- 
ence, Clemson, although upset by Tulane 
13-0, led for the title, followed by Duke, 
which humbled Georgia Tech 41-7. Ten- 
nessee ran rampant over Louisiana State 
28-0 in the Southeastern circuit, while 
Mississippi, with only one non-conferenc> 
loss, kept in step by licking Vanderbilt 
13-7. Texas A. & M., defeating Arkansas 
17-0, paced the Southwestern Conference. 
Utah upset Colorado 21-13 in the Rockies 
to break the Big Seven title race wide 
open. And while Washington sat the week 
out, Stanford took the Pacific Coast lead 
in the dance toward the Rose Bowl, step- 
ping on U.C.L.A.’s toes 20-14. 

Other scores: Colgate 6, Holy Cross 0: 
Brown 6, Yale 2; Harvard 0, Princeton 
0; Pennsylvania 20, Navy 0; Penn State 
12, South Carolina 0; Fordham 14, North 
Carolina 0; Georgetown 28, Syracuse 6; 
Duquesne 14, Marquette 0; Alabama 25, 
Kentucky 0; Georgia 14, Auburn 13; 
Southern Methodist 21, Texas 13; Texas 
Christian 14, Baylor 12; V.P.I. 6, Virginia 
0; Missouri 33, N.Y.U. 0; Ohio State 21, 
Indiana 6; Brigham Young 12, Utah State 
7; Oregon 38, Montana 0; Oregon State 19, 
California 13. 





Sport Squibs 

Harvard lost an intercollegiate athletic 
contest with a girls’ college last week, be- 
ing beaten 1-0 in a game of field hockey 
by Wheaton College of Norton, Mass. 
Two Harvard huskies required medical 
treatment for bruises. 


4 Adept at fancy needlework and cro- 
cheting, Steve Belloise also boasted a skein 
of 27 consecutive boxing victories when 
he met Ken Overlin, middleweight cham- 
pion, in Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, Nov. 1. Yet the 21-year-old 
challenger could not unravel the problem 
of knocking out his opponent. He downed 
Overlin in the sixth session, hammered 
away when the veteran arose from the 
canvas at the count of two, and succeeded 
only in tiring himself. Overlin, a 30-year- 
old ex-sailor, weathered the storm of blows 
and returned afresh to take a close deci- 
sion, thereby retaining the New York 
State version of the 160-pound title. 


When Alva Bradley, president of the 
Cleveland baseball club, announced that 
Oscar Vitt’s contract would not be re 
newed, it came as no surprise to the 50 
year-old manager. Ever since twelve play- 
ers demanded the ouster of their manager 
last June, the baseball world has expected 
the move. Vitt, the fifth pilot since Cleve- 
land won its only pennant in 1920, wished 
his successor well: “Whoever gets the job 
has my congratulations—and my sym- 


pathy.” 
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0 you know anyone who builds cities? 


That life insurance 

may be bought from 

Pacific Mutual on a 

Monthly Payment 

plan—like buying a 
home, an automobile, or household appli- 
ances. You enjoy the security of protection 
while you are paying for it. 


That Leland Stan- 

ford Junior Uni- 

versity was tided 

over the depression 
of 1893 by the payment of Pacific Mutual 
Policy No. 1—issued on the life of Leland 
Stanford, its first President. 


yews it or not you and many people 
you know do contribute substantially 
toward building American cities . . . for 
you are the owners of life insurance in 
America. 


You form a large group! And among you 
are 241,000 people who are policyholders 
of Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, whose thrift has literally built cities 
... Whose insurance savings have financed 
homes, provided employment, and stimu- 
lated business enterprise. 


Through channels that allow Americans to 
do as they please with their leisure... 
their energies and their savings . . . these 
241,000 Pacific Mutual policyholders have 
accumulated 83 millions of dollars, now 


Pacific Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFFICES IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


loaned by the company on carefully 
chosen real estate mortgages, and 88 mil- 
lions invested in sound bonds. 


Through foresight they have provided 
themselves, their families, and the nation a 
safer future. They are assured of income 
when income is needed, because Pacific 
Mutual is large enough to permit wide 
diversification of investments ( the first law 
of safety ), yet it remains close to the needs 
and interests of its policyholders in every 
state of the Union. 


523 W.6th St.,Los Angeles, Cal., Sec.11-C 
I should like to receive the FREE infor- 
mation checked below to help me arrange | 
my insurance program to best fit my | 


current needs. C1 Pacific Mutual’s 
(Pacific Mutual’s | booklet about the | 
plan to supplement famous ‘‘Five-Way 
existing Social | Plan’’ for happier 
Security benefits. living. 





MOVIES 





Nazimova in Nazi Prison: 
‘Escape,’ Story of Hitler Terror, 
Brings Her Back to the Screen 


Apparently as a precautionary measure, 
the author of Escape—a thrilling novel of 
Nazi terror in prewar Germany—masked 
his or her identity behind the nom de 
plume Ethel Vance. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer brings this best seller to the screen 
with the writer still unidentified. Aided by 
the mystery of authorship, the book has 
sold about 250,000 copies in the United 
States and Canada since it was published 
last year. The screen version—excellently 
acted, and comparing favorably with its 
source in the creation of an almost in- 
tolerable suspense — should prove as 
popular. 

It is the story of Emmy Ritter (Nazi- 
mova, silent screen star, who returns to the 
movies after a fifteen-year absence) , an in- 
ternationally famous actress and still a 
German citizen, and of Mark Preysing 
(Robert Taylor), her American-born son 
who undertakes to rescue her from the 
concentration camp where she awaits 
death on a “treason” charge. It is also the 
story of the Countess von Treck (Norma 


Shearer) , who falls in love with Mark and 
involves herself irrevocably in his danger- 
ous and almost hopeless running fight with 
the organization of oppression. 

Ethel Vance’s story has proved to be 
melodrama for thrill’s sake as much as a 
picture of human relations and reactions 
under a totalitarian government. Few 
changes were required to turn the novel 
into a screen play, and most of the book’s 
admirers will approve of the Arch Oboler- 
Marguerite Roberts adaptation. Whereas 
the locale and characters were German only 
by implication on the printed page, they 
are unequivocally Nazis on the screen; the 
Emmy Ritter role has been pared to a few 
scenes of Emmy in various stages of re- 
cumbency. On the other hand, the author’s 
melodramatic pattern of the “chase,” with 
one suspenseful incident crowding on an- 
other, is faithfully recopied and is staged 
by Mervyn LeRoy in all its original excite- 
ment. 

Both Robert Taylor, as the naive, im- 
petuous Mark, and Norma Shearer, as the 
calm, superbly poised Countess, are satis- 
factory in the starring roles, but it is the 
lesser characterizations that are the his- 
trionic backbone of “Escape.” Outstanding 
is Conrad Veidt as the Countess’ jealous 
lover, the autocratic, aging General von 
Kolb. Nazimova is effective in her brief 
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scenes, and Philip Dorn, a Holland-born 
actor who has been in Hollywood only 
about a year, is fine as the young doctor 
whose boyhood memories of the great 
actress temporarily subvert his allegiance 
to the new German order. Felix Bressart, 
Albert Basserman, Blanche Yurka, and 
Edgar Barrier are also extremely helpful in 
recapturing the novel’s social as well as 
fictional impact. 


Dietrich in the South Seas 


Last fall Joseph Pasternak took time 
out from piloting Deanna Durbin through 
the shoals of screen adolescence and cast 
Marlene Dietrich in a wild and comic West- 
ern called “Destry Rides Again,” thus 
saving the once popular glamour girl from 
being retired to pasture as a clothes horse. 
With Seven Sinners, however, producer 
and star lose most of the ground they 
gained. This Universal offering may pro- 
vide an hour and a half’s entertainment 
if you want to take it as a general trav- 
esty of tropic romancing and, in particu- 
lar, as a burlesque of the Dietrich “Blue 
Angel” characterization; otherwise, the 
answer is no. 

Somewhat in line with the Destry Die- 
trich, the Marlene of the moment shoots 
a handy game of pool, gets slapped around 
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Marlene and mayhem: she tore up the joint in ‘Seven Sinners’ 
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HERE are two ways to speed 

up any business, whether it’s 
production in a mill or sales in a 
store. One is to train new employees 
and buy new equipment and enlarge 
your plant. 
The other way—while you’re wait- 
-ing to do all this—is to put in G-E 
Fluorescent Lighting! 
Does that sound too simple? It is 
simple. People see faster and buy 
faster and work faster when they 
have plenty of light. And with G-E 
Fluorescent Lighting you can have 
more light than you ever had be- 
fore! Light that in color, quality, 
and coolness, in over-all diffusion, 
is the closest practical approach to 
actual daylight ever devised! 


IUustration Copyright 1940 
Eequire-Coronet, Inc. 











If you want to speed up 
your business and lead the rest 


then find out today 
what G-E 
Fluorescent Lighting 
can do for you — 


When can you get it? Now, tomor- 
row! Your G-E Mazpa lamp dis- 
tributor can show you a full line of 
approved fluorescent fixtures, ready 
to hang up and use with G-E Mazpa 
F (Fluorescent) lamps. And that’s 
vitally important. If you want the 
full benefits of General Electric 
lighting knowledge and leadership, 
be sure you actually get G-E Mazpa 
lamps. They assure maximum light 
output for current consumed and 
they’re made to stay brighter longer! 
If you want to speed up your busi- 
ness, phone your G-E lamp man or 
your power company today, or mail 
the coupon for the inside story of 
the most exciting new kind of light 
developed in the past 61 years! 


Name 





COMPLETE FIXTURES 
NOW AVAILABLE 


iF 
Se 
Commercial unit, 200 watts, using four 


40-watt, 48-inch G-E Mazpa F lamps, 


Commercial fixture, 100 watts, using two 
40-watt, 48-inch G-E Mazpa F lamps. 





Commercial unit, 150 watts, using six 
20-watt, 24-inch G-E Mazpa F lamps, 





Industrial unit, 100 watts, using two 
40-watt, 48-inch G-E Mazpa F lamps, 


Industrial unit, 75 watts, using two 


30-watt, 36-inch G-E Mazpa F lamps. 





Industrial unit, 100 watts, using two 
40-watt, 48-inch G-E Mazpa F lamps, 





This label identifies Fleur-O-Lier fix- 
tures, made by over 35 experienced man- 
ufacturers, and certified by Electrical 
Testing Laboratories as meeting 50 speci- 
fications set up by Mazpa lamp man- 
ufacturers, when equipped with ballasts 
and starters certified by E. T. L. 


The certified fluorescent fixtures shown 
above are only a few of the many com- 
plete fixtures now available through 
G-E Mazpa lamp distributors. G. E. does 
not make fixtures but is glad to recom- 
mend Fleur-O-Liers and RLM Indus- 
trial Fixtures. 


PRICES REDUCED ON 
G-E MAZDA LAMPS 





On June 1, 1940, General Electric an- 
nounced sweeping price reductions on 
Fluorescent and many other types of 
G-E Mazpa lamps for home and bus- 
iness, ineludi Mercury Vapor and 
Silvered Bowl Mazpa lamps. 


G-E MAZDA F lamps are recommended 

for use only with equipment providi 
ood power factor, such as Fleur- 

Tiere, or RLM Industrial Fixtures. 





General Electric Company, Dept. 166-NW-K 2 _ 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Obkio 


hii ry 1, 





Please mail, without ig: * P 
Fluorescent lighting for my office [] store [] factory () 


information about 





Name of firm. 





Address 
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De Sylva Standard 


by JOHN O’HARA 


The patient lady who was sitting 
on my right at the premiére of PANAMA 
Hattie deserves some sort of explana- 
tion of my fidgeting. Naturally I do 
not know her name, but perhaps she 
will recognize my picture next time she 
buys a pack of Ziras or Hassans and 
will say to herself: “That is the man 
who was sitting on my left at the pre- 
miére of ‘Panama Hattie,’ and I cer- 
tainly do deserve some sort of explana- 
tion of his fidgeting.” 

Well, the reason I kept looking from 
my watch to my program, back to my 
watch, again to my program, is that I 
was waiting for the kitchen sink. 

In “Panama Hattie” we have a musi- 
cal comedy starring Ethel Merman, and 
Buddy De Sylva, the producer, also 
provides us with music by Cole Porter, 
a comedy English butler (Arthur 
Treacher) , a jitterbug (Betty Hutton) , 
a former movie star (James Dunn), a 
Hollywood starlet (Phyllis Brooks), a 
tiny tot (Joan Carroll), a recent refu- 
gee from burlesque (Rags Ragland), 
two locally popular night-club funny- 
men (Pat Harrington and Frank Hy- 
ers), a cooch dancer (Carmen D’An- 
tonio), a beautiful girl with a good 
voice (Janis Carter), a dancer making 
her first hit after a couple of false 
starts (Nadine Gae), and a book that 
starts out with a conflict between a 
lusty lady and a small child and ends 
up with a plot to destroy the Panama 
Canal. 

But no kitchen sink. However, I have 
not been back since the opening, so for 
all I know Mr. De Sylva may have 
thrown in at least a washbasin. If he 
has, of one thing I am sure: it is the 
gosh-darnedest, most elaborate wash- 
basin you ever did see. In fact it is not 
too astute of me to admit that it was a 
kitchen sink I was waiting for. What 
I should have been expecting was an 
inlaid horse trough, suitable for Whit- 
ney horses only, or an onyx lavatory 
by Kohler of Kohler. 

The bankroll for this production is 
said to have been right out of Mr. De 
Sylva’s own kick, but that doesn’t 
worry me. It doesn’t even worry Mr. 
De Sylva’s friends, for they know that 
De Sylva also owns “Du Barry Was a 
Lady” and “Louisiana Purchase,” for 
either of which you have been able to 
buy standing room practically any 


night in the last six months. De Sylva 
is a: major industry; he now grosses 
somewhere between $50,000 and $75,- 
000 a week, I should think, with his 
three shows. Maybe a little more. I 
wonder what he wants for Christmas. 


I point out these fiscal details be- 
cause I also want to get on record as 
saying that I wouldn’t be surprised if 
De Sylva got his money back from 
“Panama Hattie” and totted up a profit 
besides. And then I can get on record 
as saying that in spite of Miss Mer- 
man’s being a well-nigh-impossible bet- 
ter than ever, in spite of liking other 
individual offerings and being duly im- 
pressed by the vastness and color of the 
production, I came away from Acts 
I and II without that glowing grin 
(boy, what things could be done with 
that at a wedding) that I got from 
“Du Barry,” to name one from this 
season, and from “Girl Crazy,” “Any- 
thing Goes,” “A Connecticut Yankee,” 
“The Band Wagon,” and the “Scan- 
dals” of 1925, to name a few from the 
past. In the carping department be- 
longs Mr. Porter’s music. Who’d have 
thought we’d live to see the day when 
Cole Porter—Cole Porter!—would write 
a score in which the two outstanding 
songs are called “My Mother Would 
Love You” and “Let’s Be Buddies”? 
And written straight, too; no kidding. 
In 1940, Cole Porter writing: “My 
mother would love you . . . and come 
to think of it, so do I.” Ah, well, he 
had a bad riding accident a year or two 
ago. This ought to teach him to stay 
in his Brewster-Ford and away from 
horses. 

The tiny tot mentioned back there is 
about 7 years old, and a poor man’s 
Shirley Temple if ever there was one. 
She is, indeed, the personification of the 
child-actor qualities that kept all other 
child actors from being Shirley Tem- 
ple. In other words, what Miss Temple 
had, besides great and versatile talent, 
was naturalness. Well, De Sylva tried 
to get Miss Temple for the part, so 
he can’t be blamed. 

I see my time is getting short so I 
will just say maybe Porter got the 
idea for that song from a production 
conference, when someone said: “Let’s 
be bawdy.” Oh, yes, the show is plenty 
of that. 
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on occasion, and throws a few uppercuts 
on her own. But most of the time she is 
back at the old glamour stand. Cast as 
Bijou, a blond café singer with a spectacu. 
lar taste in clothes and an infinite capac. 
ity for encouraging sailors, the star plays 
fast and circumspectly loose throughout 
a large area of the South Seas. When 
Bijou raises her husky voice in song, a 
riot follows as invariably as Bijou’s eye 
kindles when a man in uniform crosses 
her path. Usually the rioters—and par. 
ticularly Bijou—are deported to a less 
finicky atoll. 

Bijou is running out of available islands 
when this confused and ridiculous story 
opens, but there is always Boni-Komba, 
where she droops an eyelid, flashes a silken 
kneecap, and a whole shipload of United 
States Navy officers react with an aban- 
don that bodes ill for our national de- 
fense. Eventually Bijou hears the call of 
conscience and voluntarily spares the dis- 
organized Navy and especially a founder- 
ing Lieutenant (John Wayne) from suf- 
fering a fate no sailor would think of con- 
sidering worse than death. 

By way of varying the devastation, Tay 
Garnett stages for his climax a saloon 
brawl that is something of a screen high 
in mass mayhem. Meanwhile, a good cast 
that includes Oscar Homolka, Broderick 
Crawford, Albert Dekker, Billy Gilbert, 
and Mischa Auer have been playing sec- 
ond-fiddle-faddle to the Dietrich study in 
sex appeal. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Who Kittep Aunt Macate? (Republic): 
This is a minor “whodunit” in the current 
comedy manner from the detective story 
by Medora Field. John Hubbard, Willie 
Best, and Edgar Kennedy supply a mod- 
erate number of laughs; a secret room and 
three violent deaths in the Deep South 
provide an occasional thrill. Wendy Bar- © 
rie, Elizabeth Patterson, Onslow Stevens, 
Walter Abel, Mona Barrie. 


Metopy anp Moonuicut (Republic): | 
This is a pleasant musical, cleverly han- * 
dled by Joseph Santley on a low budget. 
Barbara Allen (the Vera Vague of radio) 
and Jerry Colonna supply adequate com- 
edy. But the film’s best features are a 
tuneful score and the dancing and singing 
of Johnny Downs and Jane Frazee (a 
newcomer from radio) . 


Hir Parave or 1941 (Republic): In 
contrast to “Melody and Moonlight,” this * 
more expensive production from the same © 
studio is a mediocre musical. It offers a 
good cast and a better-than-average score, © 
but a boring story involving such comedi- 
ans as Hugh Herbert, Mary Boland, and 
Patsy Kelly is totally lacking in humor. — 
Kenny Baker, Frances Langford, Ann 
Miller, Borrah Minevitch and his Har- 
monica Rascals. 
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MONSANTO CHEMICALS 


os. Fes Se 


“I am Phosphorus. 

Inert I lie, blanketed in earth, 

Mingled with clay and gravel, 

Hidden from light. 

Eons ago I was born 

In chaos and upheaval. 

I have rested here through long ages. 
Tomorrow I will give food and strength 
To plant and animal and human life, 
Protection to steel, 

Softness to water. 

In quiet ways I will give cleanliness, 
Taste to food and drink. 

Still I have unknown capacities for service, 
An unfathomed treasure of abilities. 
Who will liberate me? 

When will I be set free 

To do all the things 

I am capable of performing?” 


This is the challenge faced by the man of science. 
While furnaces roar, transforming Phosphorus 
of the earth into products of comfort and use- 
fulness, men work in quiet places... persistently 

.ever aware that the next move may disclose 
an untold wealth of new uses for Phosphorus... 
for the service of man’s needs. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis 


HOW MONSANTO SERVES 


Pure, elemental phosphorus, produced in 
giant electric furnaces at Monsanto, 
Tennessee, makes possible the manufac- 
ture of better phosphoric acid, phosphorus 
compounds and phosphates for many uses 
in varied industries. Among these are: 
TETRASODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE, a detergent 
aid for soaps. 

PHOSPHORIC ACID, used in rustproofing 
and treating of metals, the refining of 
sugar, the preservation of silage. 


MONO CALCIUM PHOSPHATE, a leavening 


ingredient. 
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No Jess an authority than President 
A. C. Nielsen of the great Chicago 
research organization says, ‘“‘Manu- 
facturers usually underestimate the 
buying capacity of small communi- 
ties and rural areas. They look at 
their charts for a particular com- 
munity; feel that the business is not 
worth going after. Most of their total 
potential volume (our italics) is to 
be found in small communities and 
rural areas.” 


HAVE YOU MOVED AGAIN ? 


No van shortage in towns under 25,000, 
where 92% of the families live in individ- 
ual homes; usually own them. No kitchen 
range or refrigerator comes “with the lease.” 

Frigidaire, Kelvinator, Norge, Servel Elec- 
trolux, and Westinghouse go after a lot of 
their total potential volume via THE House- 
HOLD MaGazine. It leads in electric refriger- 
ator advertising. It has 78% of its 1,825,000 
circulation in towns up to 25,000. That’s 
where electrical development is fastest to- 
day —and that’s where 66% of appliance 
dealers are located! You could help your 
dealers with HouSEHOLD, and they know it. 


Places of less than 25,000 population 
have 56% of all U.S. cars—82% of all 
U. S. car dealers—74% of all U. S. fill- 
ing stations and 59% of sales—8 cars in 
every 10 families. Car owners in the 
smaller cities and towns have time to use 
their cars—and they can afford to use 
them a lot. True, they can motor any- 
where to shop, but wherever they buy, 
you sell them exactly where they’ re living 
by advertising in HOUSEHOLD. 


Go to towns and rural communities under 
25,000 . . . where retailing is best today 
... where 59:9% of U.S. people live... 
and they live! Cover them with THE 
HouseHoip MaGazine, Published by 
Arthur Capper, Topeka, Kansas. New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco. 





Cabot Medal to U. S. Newsman 


As an aid im-fostering good will on the 
continents of the Western Hemisphere, 
Godfrey Lowell Cabot, a philanthropic 
Boston industrialist, in December 1938 
founded the Maria Moors Cabot prizes 
(in memory of his wife). They were to 
be given annually by Columbia University 
to any reporter, correspondent, editor, 
or newspaper policy maker from Cape 
Horn to Point Barrow, Alaska, who 
by his “professional achievements shall 
advance sympathetic understanding 
among the peoples of South, Central, 
and North America.” 

The first two Cabot gold medals—with 
their $1,000 honoraria for transportation 
to New York—went to South Americans 
(Newsweek, Nov. 20, 1939) . This week in 
New York three more Latin-American 
newspapermen (a Chilean, a Colombian, 
and a Honduran) received the 1940 Cabot 
awards, but, in addition, a fourth medal 
went to a North American—for the first 
time. 

The North American to be so honored 
was James Irvin Miller, Indiana-born vice 
president of the United Press Associations 
of South America, who has devoted more 
than two decades to building up the UP 
news service throughout Latin America. 

The other award winners: Agustin Ed- 
wards, publisher of El Mercurio of San- 
tiago, Chile, president of the Universidad 
Técnica Santa Maria, and a diplomatic 
representative for his country from 1903 
until his resignation last year as Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James’s; Enrique 
Santos, co-director and columnist of El 
Tiempo, leading newspaper of Bogota, Co- 
lombia, and Rafael Heliodoro Valle, Hon- 
duran professor, former editor of Excelsior 
and El Universal in Mexico City, expert 
on Mexican affairs, and correspondent for 
South and Central American newspapers. 





Copy Boy in Skirts 


The New York Daily News has always 
taken a long-range stand in the employ- 


ment of copy boys—those run-ragged 
youths who jump at shouted orders, run 
endless errands, and shuttle coffee, crullers, 
and cigarettes up from the corner quick- 
and-dirty. Looking ahead, the morning 
tabloid generally hires young men fresh 
out of college who, if they show promise 
and can stand the pace, may become full- 
fledged newspapermen. 

A fortnight ago, however, the newspa- 
per put a new twist in its personnel policies 
by hiring the first copy girl in The News’ 
21-year history. That move was the brain 
child of Capt. Joseph M. Patterson, the 
publisher, who hopes to replace those copy 
boys gobbled up by the draft with the 
most likely distaff-side candidates. 


NEWSWEEK 


The proof of the practicability of Pat- 
terson’s experiment rested last week on the 
shoulders of 20-year-old Emily Cheney, a 
short, blue-eyed blonde who last year 
edited the Bryn Mawr College weekly. 
After two weeks on the job (which pays 
$16 for a 40-hour week), the latest fem. 
inine phenomenon of the Fourth Estate 
was certain that she could hustle copy and 
coffee with the best of the boys. 

If athletic achievements are any crite- 
rion, Emily possesses sufficient stamina, 
Daughter of Howell Cheney of the Man. 
chester, Conn., silk-manufacturing family, 
she was a champion breast stroker and a 
field hockey and basketball player in col- 
lege. Determination should be another 
factor toward her eventual success, for 
she is bent on becoming a newspaperwom- 
an. “But,” Emily adds, “not like the glam- 
orous Jane Arden,” the scoop-scoring 
beauty of the comic strip. 








SCIENCE 


Heart Test Without Worry: 
Scientists Told of New Method 
Which Hides Recording Device 


To measure the heart’s energy, doctors 
may place terminals wet with salt water 
(for better conductivity) on the patient’s 
hands and feet, the wires being linked to 
an electrocardiograph—an __ instrument 
which reeords muscle-produced electrical 
impulses on a moving photographic film. 
But this and other devices may give unre- 
liable results because the sight of medical 
equipment sometimes makes the patient 
worry, the anxiety causing his heart to beat 
extra fast. 

A new device called the “ballistocardio- 
graph” that overcomes such psychological 
difficulties was announced last week at thie 
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on the # ‘autumn meeting of the National Academy 
ney, a ‘of Sciences in Philadelphia by Dr. Isaac 
t year Starr of the University of Pennsylvania. 
weekly, M The ingenious apparatus consists of a 
h pays table suspended from the ceiling by wires 
it fem. and so braced that it can swing only longi- 
Estate  tudinally. 
py and The patient lies comfortably on the sus- 
pended table and, since there are no visi- 
crite. ble gadgets to cause him anxiety, he is 
amina, comparatively relaxed. As the muscles of 
Man. his heart chambers contract, part of the 
family, pumped blood rushes upward toward the 
anc a head and arms while the remainder makes 
in col- a sharp “hairpin curve” at the so-called 
nother aortic arch—where the heart’s main artery 
ss, for curves downward—to lower parts of the 
rwom- body. The recoil of this change in direction 
glam- causes the hanging table to swing slightly 
coring in rhythm with the rate of heart beat. 
These small vibrations are transmitted by 
a spring to a mirror which throws a beam 
. of light on a camera reel and “magnifies” 
the tremors 8,000 times. 
Careful analysis of the records from 300 
normal persons have shown Dr. Starr that 
ITY: the size of the resulting vibrations or “bal- 
thod listic waves” is related to the heart’s out- 
é put (in the average man the living pump 
vice sends between 4 and 7 quarts of blood 
— through the body every minute), and the 
5 . 
water shape of the waves is a clue to the speed at 
Sont's which the blood is ejected by the heart. 
ied to Hence the Philadelphia researcher believes 
seocud his swinging platform will supply valuable 
ieteal clues in diagnosing heart trouble and cir- 
fim. culatory upsets—without disturbing the 
wees. patient. 
adical Other featured academy reports: 
atient Starving Germs: The increased consump- 
» beat tion of dairy products, the popularity of 
sun tan and irradiated foods, and the 
irdio- year-round availability of fresh fruits and 
gical vegetables have resulted in increased sup- 
it the plies of vitamins A, D, and C respectively. 
—_ But a great many American diets are low 


in the B complex, which may be almost 
entirely removed by cooking peas or beans 
too long and by milling methods that elim- 
inate the vitamin-rich wheat germ in mak- 
ing white-bread flour. 

Such deficiencies may produce pellagra, 
neuritis, and many minor but trouble- 
some disorders, but—if it’s any consola- 
tion—Dr. Stuart Mudd of the University 
of Pennsylvania pointed out that persons 
lacking vitamin B may be extra-resistant 
to streptococci (the omnipresent microbes 
often associated with scarlet fever, ery- 
sipelas, blood poisoning, and childbed fe- 
ver), for the germs need vitamin B fac- 
tors, too, and can’t thrive on diets of un- 
dernourished tissues. 



















Astronomical Quips: During a recent 
talk in New York, Dr. Harlow Shapley, 
director of the Harvard University Ob- 
servatory, humorously apologized for the 
world’s wars to a comet that is slowly 
approaching the solar system. Before 
academy delegates last week the 55-year- 
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Life of the busy bee: workers... 


old scientist—one of the world’s leading 
astronomers—also inserted a slap at cen- 
sorship in the midst of a talk on star clus- 
ters. 

About two years ago Harvard star gaz- 
ers photographed the heavens from their 
observatory at Bloemfontein, Orange Free 
State, Union of South Africa. After the 
outbreak of the war, however, supercau- 
tious censors refused to permit export of 
the shots of celestial bodies located bil- 
lions of miles away—and Dr. Shapley 
whimsically suggested that perhaps “such 
photographs of the galaxies in space might 
give useful information to the enemy.” 


The World of the Bee 


Of the 600,000 insect species known to 
man, the bee is perhaps the only relatively 
domesticated six-legged creature. The bee 
is also a favorite of Edwin W. Teale of the 
New York Entomological Society, who has 
taken more than 10,000 insect photographs 
and used some of them in a book pub- 
lished last week in New York, Tue Gotp- 
EN Turonc, A Boox Asout Bess, (202 
pages, 50,000 words. Illustrations, bibliog- 
raphy, index. Dodd, Mead, New York. $3.) 
The following are some examples of bee 
lore that Teale has gathered from ex- 
tensive reading and personal observations: 


| The ancient Assyrians recommended a 
rub-in paste made from bees boiled in oil 
to prevent hair from whitening, while the 


From “The Golden Throng’ (Dodd, Mead) 
Close-up of a honey manufacturer 


Egyptians not only used honey as a food 
—strained honey sold for 5 cents a quart 
5,000 years ago—but also found the sweet 
substance made an excellent embalming 


fluid. 


4] A queen bee can lay 5,000 eggs a day, 
although she usually averages about 1,500 
to 2,000. Surrounded by a circle of attend- 
ant worker bees, the fertile insect deposits 
eggs for half-hour periods interspersed 
with five-minute rest intervals. During her 
rest, the workers press close to the queen 


nurses caring for grubs 


and restore her energy by feeding her 
royal jelly—a thick white cream formed 
in glands in the workers’ heads. A vigorous 
queen may lay 1,500,000 eggs during her 
life span (which may be as much as five 
years, although usually only the first two 
years are devoted to egg laying) . 


§{ The movement of a bee’s wing is some- 
thing like an aerial craw] stroke, consisting 
of four motions—up, forward, down, and 
backward. During flight a honeybee aver- 
ages 11,500 beats a minute and, to supply 
the energy for these rapid motions, a given 
volume of its blood contains twenty times 
the amount of sugar found in an equal 
amount of human blood. 


“In one day 30,000 workers from a single 
hive may light on 250,000 flowers. In 
flowerful regions honey gatherers fly about 
50,000 miles to collect a pound of honey; 
in sparsely flowered regions the insects 
may fly 300,000 bee-miles to get the same 
amount. 


Neutron Beams for Cancer 


More than a year ago doctors at the 
University of California Medical School 
started subjecting cancer patients to 
streams of neutrons—atomic particles with 
no electric charge—produced by the action 
of a 225-ton cyclotron (Newsweek, Nov. 
6, 1939). (Previous tests on mice had in- 
dicated that the particles plowed into dis- 
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eased cells and killed tumors more effec- 
tively than other forms of radiation.) Last 
week delegates to a Conference on Applied 
Nuclear Physics held at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology heard Drs. Robert 
§. Stone and John C. Larkin of the medi- 
cal school report hitherto closely guarded 
facts about results with 47 patients. 

The subjects—whose average age was 
about 60 and who had been considered be- 
yond the help of the three must potent 
anti-cancer weapons, X-rays, radium, and 
surgery—were treated by ten-minute ex- 
posures to neutron beams three times a 
week, for four to six weeks. In many cases 
tumors of the head, neck, breast, and oth- 
er regions decreased in size, and although 
the treatments produced skin upsets these 
aftereffects have all healed. 

That results are definitely encouraging 
is indicated by the fact that representa- 
tives of the National Advisory Cancer 
Council of the United States Public 
Health Service visited the Berkeley cyclo- 
tron laboratories last summer and are pro- 
viding funds for continuation of the work. 
But Drs. Stone and Larkin reported that 
they have no room to accommodate any 
more patients and especially emphasized 
that the present is no time for enthusi- 
asm, because cancer is never considered 
“cured” until it has failed to recur for at 
least five years. 
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her Tortune Wheel in History: 
five T Stefan Zweig Book Spotlights 
a Dozen World ‘Naturals’ 


Sometimes Nature herself is the great- 
est writer of them all. Or so it appears to 
Stefan Zweig, a contemporary colleague. 


For his new book, Zweig has chosen twelve 

“perfect” episodes in which the “artistry 

of the historic process is revealed”—in | 

other words, twelve instances when Nature ; 


came across with a “natural.” ey ee 
That is a pretty conceit, but it makes , TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
rather a thin string on which to hang a ; 
book. The redeeming factor of Tue Tie 
or Fortune, however, is the selection and 
writing of these “miniatures.” For they 
are told superbly, in a way that fires the 
imagination and makes the reader thirst 
for more. 
Devoting, on an average, a scant twenty 
pages to the telling of each, the author sets 
his stage in a few words and then lets the 
great events reenact themselves. Cicero 
strides onto the first stage. We see the last 
champion of Roman republicanism, as the 
curtain is slowly descending on his life’s 
drama, struck down by the hired dagger 
of the triumvirate who were to divide all 
Rome into three parts. Then comes the 
charged moment when the populace of 
Rome is summoned to the Forum. The 
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DIFFERENT! 


@ Sometimes it’s good for the soul 
to splurge a bit. Like popping open 
a bottle of vintage champagne. . . or 
starting your meal with Black Bean 
Soup by Underwood. When you 
serve this rich, dark soup with a 
slice of lemon, a touch of sherry, 
you'll feel that you've arrived! 

@ Distinguished, too, is Underwood 
Purée Mongole, a blend of toma- 
toes and peas with julienned vege- 
tables seasoned to perfection. 

@ If your dealer does not carry these 
soups, write to Wm. Underwood Co.,55 
Walnut St., Watertown, Massachusetts. 
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people stare at the rostrum—from which 
Marcus Tullius Cicero hurled his mighty 
orations— where now are nailed his bloody 
hands and head. They stare at the end of 
an era. 

Next, in “The Conquest of Byzantium,” 
Zweig re-creates the weird night of May 
28, 1453, when the howling Janissaries of 
Sultan Mahmud, drawn up outside the 
walls of Constantinople to attack the last 
stronghold of Christianity in the East, 
howl with glee at the promise of loot. In- 
side the walls, the inhabitants tremble at 
the gloating cries of “Allah-il-Allah” and 
go in solemn procession to the great Chris- 
tian church of Santa Sophia. It is the last 
time that the walls of Justinian’s temple 
echo the whispers of the mass; tomorrow 
Hagia Sophia becomes a Mohammedan 
mosque, but few of the faithful are alive 
to mourn its passing. 

Not all the episodes write finis to an 
epoch; some herald a new day. Vasco 
Nuiiez de Balboa, after a night spent tor- 
turing the Indians, walks alone to the hill- 


top from which he can see the unnamed 
Pacific and gazes at the vast expanse in 
deep, Christian humility. The stolid Mar- 
shal Grouchy obeys (to the letter) the 
orders of his emperor at Waterloo and loses 
him a crown. Gold is found in California; a 
cable is laid across the Atlantic Ocean. 
The heroic Scott reaches the South Pole 
after a heartbreaking journey, only to find 
that Amundsen has beaten him to it. In 
Zurich, 1917, a grubby little man named 
Ulianov (Lenin) gets permission from the 
German High Command to cross the Reich 
to Russia in a sealed train, and the “ten 
days that shook the world” are ushered in. 
Woodrow Wilson, almost a demigod as he 
tours the Europe of 1919, leaves it after 
having been tragically inadequate to fulfill 
the hopes of millions. 

Two episodes are milestones in the paths 
of genius: Handel writes his great oratorio, 
the “Messiah, ’ in three weeks and falls in- 
to a sleep of exhaustion (when he waked, 
it is recorded, he ate half a ham, drank 2 
quarts of beer, and yelled for more); 
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Zweig hails Cicero’s oratorical fight . . . 
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Goethe falls in love with a young girl and 
spends his passion in the Marienbad Elegy. 
And one episode is devoted to Rouget de 
Lisle, who became a genius for only three 
hours—the length of time it took him to 
write the “Marseillaise.” (Tue Tipe or 
ForTUNE. 285 pages, 72,000 words. Viking, 
New York. $2.75.) 





Johns Hopkins Veteran 


For the past half century—the greatest 
period of advance in the history of medi- 
cne—the distinguished surgeon J. M. T. 
Finney has been connected with Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, where some 
of the most significant gains have been 
accomplished. In an autobiography, A 
Surceon’s Lire, published this week, Dr. 
Finney looks back over his long and many- 
sided career and relives some of his ex- 
citing experiences as a pioneer in surgery. 
He writes in an old-school, conversational 
style enriched with a merry sense of hu- 
mor. 

Dr. Finney was born the son and grand- 
son of Presbyterian clergymen in Natchez, 
Miss., at the end of the Civil War and, 
after what he calls a “peripatetic child- 
hood,” went to Princeton, where he took 
his A.B. He got his medical training at 
Harvard and the Massachusetts General 
Hospital and went from there to Johns 
Hopkins. 

During the World War, Dr. Finney was 
in one of the first medical units to sail for 
France; he,ended his service as Chief Con- 
sultant in Surgery to the AEF. An inti- 
mate associate of the “Big Four” at Johns 
Hopkins—the doctors Welch, Kelly, Osler, 
and Halsted—Dr. Finney is able to pre- 
sent these giants as few other writers 
could. (A Surceon’s Lire. 386 pages, 
170,000 words. Frontispiece, index. Put- 
nam, New York. $3.50.) 





Life With Ida Wylie’s Father 


After writing reams of conventional, 
highly remunerative fiction—“To the Van- 
quished,” “Four Sons,” ete—Ida A. R. 
Wylie has produced a very unconventional 
autobiography, half of which is a sort of 
“life with father.” 

The book is called My Lire Wirn 
Georee, but George is not the name of the 
author’s male parent. “George” is her sub- 
conscious mind; in this case, an indus- 
trious, slightly mocking fellow who, when 
the outer Wylie was grief-stricken at the 
death of a dear friend, was busy at the 
back of her mind scribbling: “This is 
how it feels to be heartbroken.” Such 
things George stored away for future lit- 
erary reference. He was exasperating but 
useful, 

Father Wylie’s name was Alec. When 
she was a child, the author detested him, 
and her reasons seem sound. He lived by 
“borrowing” money, which he spent lav- 











OUR SECOND LINE OF AIR DEFENSE 


f(G4 te Why 
To the growing appreciation of our airlines as a 
second line of defense can be added the satisfaction 
that this matchless system has been built up without 
cost to the taxpayer. With no government subsidy 
other than air mail contracts, which postage now pays, 
our airlines have expanded into a major national 
defense network solely through passenger and cargo 
revenue. The dependability of Douglas airplanes has 
been a major factor in this success. “It Pays to Fly.” 
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“COMFIT” ADJUSTABLE STEEL CHAIRS 














GOOD SEATING 
2000 Hours a Year! 


@ YOU SPEND a2 lot of time in 
our office chair. Why not be com- 
‘ortable? Moreover, why not sit 
properly, erect —at the same time 
completely relaxed? Harter Comfit 
chairs are engineered to give proper 
weight distribution and back sup- 
port, to make good posture easy 
and natural 

Chair shown is the Comfit Junior 
Executive, one of six great chairs 
in the famous Harter Comfit Line. 
Instant, simple adjustments, seat 
and back; foam rubber cushions; 
streamline styling; welded stee 
construction. 

Modern steel chairs for every office 
and industrial need. Send for cata- 
log today, The Harter Corporation, 
Sturgis, Michigan. 
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From 1779 to 1940 ... from warpath to 
m ath ... to ski-path— Hudson’s 
Bay “Point” Blankets have been treas- 
ured for their warmth, beauty and dur- 
ability. Whether you sleep under them 
or on them, in dry weather or wet, 
you'll be warm and snug. For their 
fur-like nap locks out cold and damp. 
They’ll wear for years... take plenty 
of punishment, and come back for 
more. But buy carefully. Only genuine 
Hudson’s Bay “Point” Blankets bear 
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Kumut Chandruang writes of Siam 


ishly but never returned. He was always in 
debt; young Ida’s earliest memories were 
of bailiffs and of furniture vans backed up 
to the door. At one period, a bailiff even 
moved in with the family (the author re- 
members that he occasionally contributed 
to her savings bank, which father later 
raided) . 

Father Wylie was a discreet lady-killer; 
he liked plain, virtuous women, whom he 
put on a pedestal. But he made life difficult 
for them just the same. After Ida’s mother 
died, her father installed in their Victorian 
London home a succession of ladies who 
passed as “Mrs. Wylie.” He was sancti- 
monious about all this and kept up a re- 
spectable front. Behind the scenes, he was 
a sadist, a liar, and a fraud. But he had the 
grand manner. Now, distance has lent some 
enchantment to the daughter’s view. She 
thinks he was rather a “card.” 

Miss Wylie spent many years of her 
youth in Germany, became a rabid Ger- 
manophile, and wrote three books extolling 
the country. During the World War, she 
spent an unhappy time in England, where 
her opinions were naturally ill-received. 
Her conversion to the opposite view coin- 
cided with the Nazi advent; now she is ex- 
tremely bitter about the German people 
and feels that she writes more convincingly 
about them because she once swallowed 
Germany hook, line, and sinker. 

Miss Wylie also writes of her adventures 
as a suffragette in England and her per- 
sonal discovery of America (she now lives 
in Princeton, N.J.}0in a steadily enter- 
taining vein. Her life with George up to 
now (they are 54) has been well worth 
reading. (My Lire Witn George. 351 
pages, 93,000 words. Illustrations. Random 
House, New York. $3.) 





A Siamese Translates Siam 


Kumut Chandruang is a 26-year-old 
Siamese boy who has been studying in 
the United States for the past six years. 
In that time he learned English well 
enough to contribute to American maga- 
zines, and now he has written a book about 


his boyhood. 


York. $2.) 


NEWSWEEK 








Kumut, who was born into an upper- 
class family (his father was a judge) and 
spent most of his childhood in viceregal 
residences and government mansions, goes 
into every phase of a remote and (to us) 
exotic mode of life. He tells of school in 
Siam (which is now called Thailand— 
“Land of the Free”) and describes the 
elaborate ceremonial life of the country 
and the complicated structure of aristo- 
cratic families. He tells of baptisms, 
where the newly born is referred to as 
“the ugly one” to fool devils into thinking 
he is not worth taking away; in the next 
breath, he writes of up-to-date Bangkok 
and of seeing Tom Mix and Harold Lloyd 
in the movies. 

The last chapter of the book is devoted 
to a humorous record of his first impres- 
sions of America. He liked Americans but 
they asked some queer questions; Kumut’s 
favorite, which has been put to him point- 
blank on several occasions, is: “Where is 
your other half?” (My Boynoop rn Siam. 
226 pages, 78,000 words. John Day, New 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Itt-Mape Knicart. By T. H. White. 
291 pages, 78,000 words. Illustrations. 
Putnam, New York. $2.50. Another vol- 
ume in the streamlined Round Table as 
chronicled by the author of “The Sword 
in the Stone,” this deals, in farcical-sur- 
realist fashion, with the love affair be- 
tween Sir Lancelot and Queen Guenever. 


A Treasury oF AMERICAN Sona. By 
Olin Downes and Elie Siegmeister. 351 
pages. Index, note. Howell, Soskin, New 
York. $5. A giant songbag (words and mu- 
sic) , including all types of American songs, 
from election ballads and Colonial hymns 
to blues, from songs of the Revolution to 
“Willie the Weeper.” 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Turn or THE Taste. By Jonathan 
Stagge. 278 pages. Crime Club, New York. 
$2. Dawn Westlake, Dr. Westlake’s amus- 
ingly bratty daughter, was terribly curi- 
ous about the Bannister family next door 
—but her curiosity was nothing compared 
with the doctor’s when he became involved 
in the Bannisters’ spiritualistic séances, 
suicides, murders, and, for good measure, 
arson. Excellent. 


Tue 24TH Horse. By Hugh Pentecost. 
250 pages. Dodd, Mead,’ New York. $2. 
“When you’ve ridden the 24th horse, you 
know all the answers,” the groom ex- 
plained to Inspector Bradley in showing 
him around George Pelham’s New York 
riding academy. Similarly, when Bradley 
found his 24th clue, he knew the answer to 
this fast-moving mystery of murders 
among the horsy set. 
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RADIO 


WRUL ‘Air-Raid Hour’ Doubles 
Short-Wave Cheer to Britain 





One important use of radio in wartime 
is to break down the morale of a people 
under bombardment. But Aug. 19 in the 
peaceful United States saw the advent of 
a program with a reverse twist. Under the 
title “Friendship Bridge,” it took the air 
five times a week for Britain, being 
beamed at the isles from the 50,000-watt 
transmitters of WRUL, short-wave station 
of the World Wide Broadcasting Founda- 
tion at Boston (Newsweek, April 29). 

The program was shaped in two direc- 
tions. For one, British refugee youngsters 
piped messages to the families they left 
over there. For the other, such varied per- 
sonalities as Lynn Fontanne and Alfred 
Lunt of the American stage; Peggy Wood, 
the English actress; C. J. Hambro, exiled 
Norwegian statesman; Gov. Francis P. 
Murphy of New Hampshire, Henry Bern- 
stein, the French playwright, and Ray- 
mond Gram Swing, American radio com- 
mentator, voiced whatever greeting or en- 
couragement they chose—usually speaking 
informally and without time limit. 

Paradoxically, the pat-on-the-back se- 
ries, under the egis of the British-Ameri- 
can Ambulance Corps, was not transmit- 
ted by any American station on the stand- 
ard broadcast band,* though the programs 
emanated from the studios of WMCA, 
New York, and were wired to Boston. Last 
week this lack was remedied as the Man- 
hattan station cleared enough time to 
broadcast the cheer-up show on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays at 4 p.m. 
EST. 

This week, as the program’s fifteen- 
minute time allotment for England was 
doubled, President Walter S. Lemmon of 
WRUL, the show’s originator, vowed to 
keep it strictly for the British despite its 
American audience. In keeping with this 
aim, he promised added stress on the 
series’ best feature: British child refugees 
broadcasting “chin ups” to the old country 
each Tuesday at night bombardment time. 





Stokowski to Mutual 


By the middle 1920s, the National 
Broadcasting Co. and the Columbia Broad- 
casting System had turned their attention 
from the jazz that monopolized the air 
waves in radio’s early days to the fine 
music that has now become a tradition on 
their networks. 

Last week Mutual’s hat rolled into the 
big-time music ring. In a surprise move, 





*For American listeners with short-wave sets, 
WRUL has been rebroadcasting Friendship 
ree at 10:30 p.m. EST on the 49-meter 
band. The British Broadcasting Corp. rebroad- 
casts it on standard broadcast wave lengths. 
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FLUQRESCEIT TUBIMTG 


FOR ELECTRIC SIGNS THAT STAY 
BRIGHTER LONGER! 


GENERAL ELECTRIC’S complete new line of 
Fluorescent Tubing—the kind that’s made to 
stay brighter longer—ofters many advantages. Here’s 
why its pays to specify it for your electric signs and 


display advertising: e 
HIGH INITIAL BRIL- of the tube is luminous. 
LIANCY. Offers maxi- 


VALITY PRODUCT. 

acked by G.E.’s com- 
plete manufacturing 
and laboratory facilities. 
MANUFACTURED by ed 
cesses developed by G.E. 
and sold only through 
carefully selected licen- 
sees with wide exper- 
ience and ability in sign 


mum efficiency in con- 
version of ultra violet 
energy into light. 
MAINTAINS BRILLIANCY 
throughout life. It’s 
made to stay brighter 
longer. 

UNIFORMITY OF COL- 
or. Colors hes order to- 


morrow will be exactly advertising. 

like those you order to- Make sure that only 
day. (Available in 9 genuine G-E Fluores- 
standard colors.) cent Tubing (marked 
GOOD APPEARANCE. with the E trade- 


mark) is used in your 
signs. For full data, 
write to General Elec- 
tric Company, Dept. 


G-E Fluorescent Tubing 
is not“grainy”in appear- 
ance. It does not darken 
at welds or bends. Be 
cause of the baking pro- 83-NW-K, Nela Park, 
cess, the entire diameter Cleveland, Ohio. 


. . - 
NOTICE: For general illumination, G.E. recom- 


mends its standard line of MAZDA lamps, either 
filament, or fluorescent in 18” to 48” lengths. 
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‘ Real clear...dependably dry... 
and delightfully sunny... in fact, 
Tucson has no equal east or west for 
the peculiarly happy combination 
of climatic advantages it enjoys. 


<x That's why people return... 

year after year... why many castern 

families maintain winter homes on 

| this desert. Its appeal is irresistible, 

ee I, its effect benign. \ 
END FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 


TUCSON SUNSHINE CLIMATE CLUB 
2044 B Rialto, TUCSON, Arizona 
+ Please send me your informative booklet. 
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the youthful broadcasting system sewed up 
the Philadelphia Orchestra for a weekly 
series beginning this Friday at 3:15 p.m., 
with Eugene Ormandy and Leopold Sto- 
kowski conducting. Still missing from the 
air among the nation’s symphony orches- 
tras is the Boston Symphony, a condition 
not likely to be remedied soon, for the 
Boston group is nonunion, and any net- 
work or station broadcasting its music 
would risk reprisals by James C. Petrillo’s 
all-powerful American Federation of Musi- 
cians. 





Commercial Legs for FM 


When the exponents of Maj. Edwin H. 
Armstrong’s new system of staticless radio 
(FM) appeared before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission last March to ask 
for more room on the air in which to ex- 
periment, opinion in the industry was that 
they wouldn’t get much. But the FCC 
pulled a surprise: in May it gave FM 35 
ultra-short-wave channels and issued a 
flood of licenses for new experimental sta- 
tions. 

Last week, with most of the big radio 
manufacturers carrying FM sets in their 
new fall lines, Major Armstrong’s brain 
child got its final green light from the FCC. 
Meeting in special session, radio’s govern- 
ing body expressed pleasure at the progress 
of the infant art and granted the first fif- 
teen commercial licenses (whose holders 
may now charge advertisers for radio 
time) . 

Fourteen of the stations are in cities: 
New York (4), Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Baton Rouge, Salt Lake City, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Evansville, Ind., Bingham- 
ton, N.Y., Columbus, Ohio, and Sche- 
nectady, N.Y. But New England got 
the biggest break. The Yankee Net- 
work’s new station atop Mount Wash- 
ington, highest peak in the East, will 
cover 31,000 square miles—a radius of 
approximately 100 miles from the trans- 
mitter—without fading or static in a land 
where both are all too prevalent on stand- 
ard broadcasts. 





Oboler Thrillers 


Every radio playwright would do well 
to provide himself with a small aged man, 
about three inches in height, to sit on the 
top of each page of script, stroke his long, 
gray beard, and moan: “With moderation! 
With moderation!” 


If Arch Oboler had heeded his own ad- 
monition in an essay on “The Art of Radio 
Writing” in his new book of “Fourteen 
Radio Plays,” out this week, there would 
probably be no book. For it is Oboler’s 
ability to wring, wrench, and harrow his 
audiences that has brought him to his 
present high position among microphone 
writers. 


The collection—presented with a glos- 
sary of radio terms and an admonition to 
the tyro to read with his ears—is a good 
cross section of the more than 400 plays 
penned by Oboler in the past five years. 
It includes “This Lonely Heart,” the story 
of Tchaikovsky’s friendship with his pa- 
troness; “Catwife,” probably the ultimate 
in horror plays (a relic of the playwright’s 
NBC thriller series, Lights Out) ; and other 
perennial favorites. 

The book is a reading “must” for drama 
fans as well as embryo radio writers; each 
script in the collection has survived many 
airings in a field where plays die quickly, 
and most of them will live as long as the 
purely audible drama itself. (Fourteen 
Rapio Puays. 257 pages. Random House, 
New York. $2.) 








EDUCATION 





A Victory for Progressives 


Progressive education hasn’t yet made 
much progress in high schools, for most of 
them gear their curricula to conventional 
college-entrance requirements, not daring 
to risk their students’ chances by experi- 
menting with unorthodox methods. They 
drill students in rigid courses, reward them 
with a prescribed assortment of credits, 
and then pray that they pass the stand- 
ardized College Entrance Board examina- 
tions. 

But eight years ago the Progressive Ed- 
ucation Association began battling to 
burst the bonds. Headed by an Ohio State 
University professor of education, Wilford 
M. Aikin, the PEA’s Commission on~-the 
Relation of School and College chose 30 
progressive schools, ranging from the 





Arch Oboler with his wife 
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Lincoln School in New York to Eagle 
Rock High School in Los Angeles. Colleges 
agreed to admit the schools’ graduates ex- 
perimentally, on the basis of general in- 
telligence and fitness for college work. And 
the commission began keeping records on 
1,500 of them to compare their collegiate 
doings with those of 1,500 alumni of tra- 
ditional schools. 

At the Ninth Educational Conference 
in New York last week, the head of one 
of the 30 schools—Burton P. Fowler of 
the Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del. 
—reported the commission’s findings. The 
progressive-educated students, said the 
commission, got slightly higher grades in 
every subject except English, biology, and 
foreign languages; in fine arts and music 
(much stressed by progressives) they far 
outdistanced the traditional group. They 
took part in more extracurricular activi- 
ties, concentrating on those that involved 
skill with words and interest in current 
events. Though favoring intellectual and 
esthetic hobbies, the progressive-school 
graduates nevertheless had more dates 
and went to more dances. 

Because the products of the 30 schools 
more than held their own academically, 
while outscoring other students in social 
stability, progressive educators hailed the 
eight-year experiment as a distinct tri- 
umph. In addition, Fowler declared a com- 
mittee of six college executives* had al- 
ready seconded the idea of broadening 
entrance requirements. Instead of credits 
and a string of examinations, the new ad- 
mission system would include (1) recom- 
mendation by the high-school principal, 
(2) an outline of the student’s past stud- 
ies, (3) an English test, and (4) a gen- 
eral-information test. 





For Love of the Murphys 


William S. Murphy, ’85, the first Mur- 
phy ever to win a Harvard A.B., worked 
30 years as a clerk in Boston’s custom 
house and lived frugally enough to save 
$50,000 before he died in 1916. And with 
true Irish family pride, the bachelor left to 
the university a scholarship fund fer the 
“collegiate education of any young man or 
men named Murphy who, in the judgment 
of the faculty, should prove deserving.” 
Last week Harvard announced that this 
year’s $2,600 allotment would be shared 
by six worthy and needy Murphys. They 
were John C. of Monterey, Calif., a senior; 
Malcolm P. of Ridley Park, Pa.; William 
C. of Aurora, Ill., and Henry R. of Stough- 
ton, Mass., juniors; and Albert S. of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., and James A. of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., sophomores. 





*Dean Herbert E. Hawkes of Columbia, 
Dean A. J. Brumbaugh of the University of 
pms Deen HF. © ight of Swarthmore, 

ident Marion E. Park of Bryn Mawr, Presi- 
dent T. J. Barrows of Lawrence, and Admis- 
sions Chairman Richard Gummere of Harvard. 
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SOAKING IN 
MOUTHWASH 


Dentists say PLAY SAFE— USE POLIDENT 
Cleans Without Brushing, Ends ‘“‘Denture Breath”’ 


In the tiny crevices of plates and bridges, 
food debris collects and decays. A tough, 
dingy, almost invisible film absorbs 
germs and impurities ... gives teeth a 
discolored, more noticeably artificial 
look . . . causes that vile mouth odor, 
“Denture Breath.” 

Mouth washes, ordinary pastes or 
powders are not designed to clean and 
purify false teeth! Household cleansers 
can ruin your plate! No brush can reach 
the danger-spots! 


Cleans and Purifies Without Brushing 


Do this daily: Add a little Polident powder to half 
a glass of water. Stir. Then put in plate or bridge for 


10 to 15 minutes. Rinse—and it’s ready to use. 


POLIDENT 


That’s why leading dentists every- 
where recommend POLIDENT ... the 
revolutionary cleanser that dissolves 
away all film, stain, tarnish, odor with- 
out brushing, acid or danger. POLI- 
DENT purifies every tiny crevice, makes 
plates and bridges look better, feel bet- 
ter. Leaves breath sweeter, purer. 

Tens of thousands call POLIDENT 
a blessing. Long-lasting can 30¢ all drug 
stores—money back if not delighted. 
Hudson Products, Inc., 220 W. 19th St., New York 
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NEWSWEEK ON THE AIR! 


43 stations of the NBC Blue network every Sunday, 11:45 A.M. 











New Issue 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of offers to buy, any of these shares. 
he offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


50,000 Shares 


American Airlines, Inc. 


$4.25 Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 
(Without Par Value) 


Price $105 per share 


and accrued dividends 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified 
to act as dealers in Securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


Emanuel & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lehman Brothers 




















HAND WOVEN 


by the mountain people of New Mexico 


If you want real distinction in 
your ties here it is for only $1. 
Ever since the 17th century the 
Spanish people here have been 
raising sheep and weaving wool. 
And our colorful landscape 
makes them natural artists. 
The result in their hand-woven 
ties is unbeatable! Lovely pat- 
terns and colors. All wool tex- 
ture (marvelous with tweeds), 
made up to tie right and hang 
right. Can be cleaned again and 
again. Sold direct from weavers, 
only $1 postpaid anywhere. 
WRITE for my Rainbow Folder 
of 62 choices, with fabric sample. 
See why my customers ate con- 
stantly asked: ‘‘Where did you 
get that tie?”” Write now. 


WEBB YOUNG, Trader 
303 Canyon Road, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
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Stropping device 





He will thank you every time he shaves with 
this famous Durham Duplex Razor. The diag- 
onal stroke and hollow-ground blade are tops 
for shaving comfort. If your drug or cigar store 
can’t supply this attractive Durham Shave Kit, 
order direct. Money-back guarantee. 


TDURHAM) #% [DUPLEX 


DURHAM DUPLEX*RAZOR CO., Mystic, Conn. 
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Make your cocktails with this 
mellow, robust, 8 year old 
Jamaica! To give your drinks 
that extra wealth of flavour— 


“Planters’ Punch” Brand 
1 FINE OLD JAMAICA 
ALL 8 ARS OLD—97 PROOF 












For a useful FREE booklet of over 80 delicious Rum 
Recipes, write 
R. U. DELAPENHA & CO., INC. 


Agents in the U.S.A. 
Dept. NW-5 57 Laight St. New York 
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Experts in Painless Giving: 
Vickrey and the Golden Rule 


Thirty-five years ago a young seminary 
graduate named Charles V. Vickrey de- 
cided to work as a Methodist missionary 
in China. But Methodist officials had an- 
other idea: they told the Midwesterner to 
sit down at a typewriter and help raise 
funds for other missionaries. Thus Vick- 
rey began an eminent philanthropic career 
that reached its peak after 1916, when he 
took charge of Armenian and Syrian Re- 
lief (later renamed Near East Relief) and 
raised $100,000,000 almost singlehandedly. 

In 1929, Near East Relief turned over 
Vickrey and part of its work to the Golden 
Rule Foundation, a new interfaith agency 
designed to boost support for churches and 
charity. Last week the foundation pub- 
lished a 31-page pamphlet detailing accom- 
plishments during its first decade. 

In ten years, said the report, President 
Vickrey and the foundation spent $369,- 
435.72—hardly an imposing figure. But the 
GRF considers its own budget less im- 
portant than its propaganda for philan- 
thropy in general. It dispenses vast 
amounts of literature, stressing the fact 
that tax laws exempt contributions up to 
15 per cent of net income. It sponsors 
church Loyalty Days every October. And 
to focus attention on needy mothers and 
children, it chooses a representative Amer- 
ican Mother every May (this year the 
honor went to Mrs. Charles H. Mayo, 
mother of the famous clinicians of Roch- 
ester, Minn.). 


Ahhtn 5 € 


Progress of the Golden Rule Foundation’s 10-year campaign 





























Vickrey and the foundation try to make 
giving painless. They distribute globe 
banks and ask people to drop a coin into 
them at every meal. They help draft wills 
containing bequests. A dozen individuals 
have entrusted the foundation with “be- 
nevolent funds’—lump sums as high as 
$7,500 to be spent gradually for specific 
philanthropies whenever the donor gives 
the go-ahead signal. During International 
Golden Rule Week in December, the GRF 
suggests that laymen economize on meals 
and donate the savings to charity; it even 
sets up sample menus, such as a Sunday 
dinner of beef stew, cabbage salad, bread 
and butter, and caramel pudding. 

All this has raised uncounted mil!ons 
for uncounted philanthropies. For its own 
part, the foundation uses much of its own 
money for children—largely in the United 
States but increasingly in Europe. For 
one class of them it has coined an in- 
genious term: “warphans.” 
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Art Show From Fontainebleau 


Francis I of France—easily one of his- 
tory’s most art-minded monarchs—invad- 
ed Italy not once but many times. But, 
culturally speaking, the victor was Rome, 
for Francis brought Italian art and artists 
home by the carload (legend says Leo- 
nardo da Vinci died in the King’s arms at 
Amboise). Raphael and Michelangelo, 
however, declined his invitations to come 
to France, and Andrea del Sarto went and 
refused to stay, but after 1528 the vain- 
glorious goldsmith Benvenuto Cellini and 
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. .. to new quarters in our own building, 
the Newsweek Building, Broadway and 
42nd Street, New York. We’re taking 
twice as much space as we’ve ever had, 
and we’ve got what we consider to be 
among the most modern, efficient pub- 
lishing offices in New York. 

As a matter of fact, we arrived at our 
new home last Wednesday (and it took 54 
big moving-vans full to get us there). 
But we prefer to consider our moving as a 
current, continuing event. Because News- 
WEEK is moving . . . moving ahead in 
editorial service, in readers, in advertis- 
ing, in those intangible qualities that 
can’t be put into words but add up toa 
growing public recognition of the maga- 
zine’s influence and importance, in these 
grave days. 

The copy of NewswEEkK you are now 
reading is an excellent example of the 


way we’re moving ahead in advertising: 
It contains over 35 pages of advertising. 
The comparable issue last year carried 
20 pages, while the figure for the year 
before was 11 pages. 

Our growth in readership has been 
equally remarkable. Latest audited cir- 
culation figures show our audience at 
407,000 families — the statement for the 
year preceding showed an audience of 
327,000. Incidentally, newsstand pur- 
chases, index of reader interest, have 
more than doubled in the same period. 

The kind of moving Newsweex’s been 
doing these last few years doesn’t “just 
happen.” There’s a reason—and the 
reason is Newsweek’s editorial pattern 
. .. unique among newsweeklies. 

Yes, every indicator says ‘“‘News- 
wEEK’s Moving”. . . and we'll continue 
to move, because: 


A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATES1 SECURITY 
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FAVORITE SANTA CLAUS!" 


Autopoint Christmas remembrances 
stay on prospects’ desks, open new 
accounts—revive old ones, because 
they’re practical! Your Autopoint 
business gift reminds customers of 
you many times a day. That’s why 
many thousands of prominent firms 
build sales and good will with Auto- 
point business gifts. Write for catalog 
and free -book, “‘37 Sales Plans,”’ sent 
to executives. 


No. 52GS—Deluxe 
Autopoint Pencil, 
Gold filled trim, in- 
laid crown on cap 
and tip. Made of 
BAKELITE mold- 
ing material. Fa- 
mous Grip-Tite Tip 
— lead can’t wob- 
ble, twist, fall out. 
Available for 
standard or Real 
Thin Lead, 


No, A-O—Gift Set— Deluxe 
oversize Autopoint pencil 
with gold filled trim and 
black Autopoint pen knife 
«+. in deluxe gift box. 


7 
TH Youn 
RE@ TRADE MARK 


AUTOPOINT CO., 1821 W. Foster Ave., Chicago, Ii. 
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NEWSWEEK on the Air! 


43 stations of the NBC Blue 
network every Sunday, 11:45 A.M. 
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NOW More Than Ever 


Enjoy the superb qualities 
of Vermouths produced by 
the winery of the world- 
famous Great Western New 
York State Champagne. 
Mellow and smooth (18% 
Alcohol by volume). 
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Made by 
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Antoine Caron’s ‘Triumph of Spring’ at Fontainebleau exhibit 


a host of others like the Bolognese painter 
Primaticcio and the Clouets (father and 
son, from Flanders) helped the lusty king 
squander a fortune on his hunting palace 
in the forest of Fontainebleau. 

With these neoclassic artists, to whom 
the design of a picture was all-important 
—the School of Fontainebleau—painting 
in France really began. Most of their mas- 
terpieces have landed in French museums, 
notably the Louvre, there to inspire and 
influence later French artists from Bou- 
cher, Fragonard, and Watteau to Poussin, 
Corot, and Courbet—and even Chardin 
and Manet of recent times. 

Last week America’s first large-scale 
showing of the school of Fontainebleau art 
opened in New York for at least a month’s 
run at Wildenstein’s (who showed the 37 
paintings last year in Paris), with two 
masterpieces—a Primaticcio “Venus and 
Cupid” and an extraordinary “Bath of 
Diana” by Francois Clouet, who is better 
known for his small, miniature-like por- 
traits—and a large group of oils by smaller 
fry. For the most part, the latter are sug- 
gestive when they aren’t downright sala- 
cious; many of them, depicting the Greek 
goddess of the chase, Diana, were painted 
in honor of Fontainebleau’s great lady in 
its great age—Diane de Poitiers. 





A Layman’s Guide to Music 


Some think of a symphony as a sus- 
tained noise which sometimes breaks into 
a tune and then aggravatingly drops it. 
For others, the same composition seems 
“sublime.” And for those who fall some- 
where in between—people without a for- 
mal musical education who like “classical 
music” and want to know more about it 
—Lawrence Abbott, assistant to Dr. Wal- 
ter Damrosch in preparing NBC’s Music 


Appreciation programs, has written a 
book: Approach to Music (358 pages, 
100,000 words. Index. Farrar & Rinehart, 
New York. $2.50). 

Abbott describes music as a language of 
“chords, melodies, rhythms, and phrases” 
(all simply and easily explained). If, he 
says, these four elements were thrown to- 
gether in haphazard fashion, the result 
would be chaos; only when they are mold- 
ed into forms (sonata, scherzo, rondo, 
etc., all explained) does the greatness of 
the “classical” become apparent. 

The last sections of the book include a 
provocative discussion of music’s principal 
job: “to create successions of sensuously 
satisfying sound waves and esthetically 
satisfying tonal patterns”; a résumé of the 
everlasting fight between program music 
(which tells a story) and pure music; and, 
finally, a thumbnail history of music from 
about A.D. 900, when it consisted simply 
of melody without harmony, counterpoint, 
or tempo, to the present day. 





Tchaikovsky in English 


In honor of the centenary of Peter Ilich 
Tchaikovsky’s birth, the three-year-old 
Philadelphia Opera Co. last week opened 
its own and Philadelphia’s opera season 
with America’s first uncut performance in 
English of his opera “Eugene Oniegin” 
(pronounced on-yegg’-in) . 

Adapted by Tchaikovsky’s brother 
Modeste from a novel by the great Russian 
poet Pushkin, the story is simple: Lenski, 
a Russian gentleman, introduces his friend 
Oniegin to Tatiana, sister of his sweet- 
heart Olga. Tatiana falls in love with 
Eugene and writes him a note to tell him 
so, but he spurns her advances, and—out 
of boredom at a ball (the musical and 
scenic high spot of the production) —flirts 
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with Olga, is challenged to a duel by the 
jealous Lenski, and kills him. Years later 
Oniegin comes to visit his friend Prince 
Gremin and finds the Princess is Tatiana. 
He realizes he really loves her, but she now 
spurns his advances and leaves him cursing 
his fate as the great golden curtains of the 
Academy of Music come _ thundering 
down. 

_ While the young Philadelphia troupe— 
the average age of the singers is 24, and 
pine of the 22 have begun their third 
season with the company—is not up to the 
high standard of the New York Metro- 
politan, its carefully rehearsed no-star 
productions are enlivened by intelligent 
enthusiasm, a well-trained orchestra, and 
admirable sets (which are the more amaz- 
ing since they are budgeted to around $500 
per production) and costumes. And, above 
all, anybody can understand the Phila- 
delphia operas because they’re sung in 
English. 

However, the two men behind the opera 
—David Hocker, 29-year-old general man- 
aver (in charge of finances) , and the music 
director, Sylvan Levin, onetime assistant 


= Philadelphia Orchestra conductor under 
chert Stokowski—didn’t begin by carrying the 

’ torch for opera in English. They simply 
age of wanted to provide a proving ground for 
eceea young American singers and, by stressing 


If. he the dramatic aspects of opera, to show 
‘ that it can be “good theater.” 


ae" But in two seasons they’ve discovered 
mold- that a new and younger audience—not for 
ondo, the most part drawn from those who sup- 
os of port the Met’s Philadelphia season—de- 

mands opera in a language it can under- 
ide a @ «Stand. So all but one (La Bohéme) of this 
cipal year’s eight popular-priced productions 
ously ($2.50 is tops, which Hocker and his 40 


nally sponsors hope eventually to reduce to 


f the $1.50) will be sung in English. These in- 


clude Smetanan’s “Bartered Bride,” De- 


nusi 

sok bussy’s “Pelléas and Mélisande,” Puccini’s 
from “The Cloak,” Ravel’s “The Spanish 
mply Clock,” and Mozart’s “The Marriage of 


oint, Figaro,” along with a new American opera 
to be selected from a nationwide contest in 
which 36 works have already been sub- 
mitted. 





er New Footwork by Barték 


-old 


ned After a hectic trek by plane (Budapest 
ason to Geneva), bus (Geneva to Lisbon) , and 
e in boat, Béla Barték, the Hungarian com- 
Zin” poser, pianist, and musicologist, arrived in 

New York last week with his pianist-wife, 
ther Ditta Pasztory, for his third visit to this 
sian country. Most of their baggage got lost in 
ski, the shuffle, but fortunately the frail, silver- 
end haired 59-year-old musician carried his 
pet- newest composition in a handbag. (Mme. 
vith Barték went from the boat directly to a 
1im New York department store, where she 
out bought a whole new wardrobe before join- 
ind ing her husband at their hotel.) 


Four days after the composer’s arrival, 
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from the Dutch-made product. 
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Now made in America by ex- 
Send for interecs. PETtS from Holland, de Kuyper 
ins ag 4 Cordials are reapgnized as exact 
1 varieties Suplicates of the original Dutch 
’ liqueurs which have been world- 
famous for centuries. Available 


at all good dealers everywhere. 


7 Try de Kuyper Creme de Cacao 
ees —_ _ 60 Proof 


Copyright 1940, National Distillers Products Corporation, New York City 



























PHILCO 


brings you a new kind 
of Radio-Phonograph 


that plays any Record 
on a 
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by Philco! The pointed, scraping needle is 
gone. By a new principle, a rounded jewel 
that never needs changing floats gently over 
the record grooves and reflects the music on 
a BEAM OF LIGHT from a tiny mirror to 
a photo-electric cell. Record life is increased 
by ten times! And you hear the full beauty of 
your records . . . rich, deep “lows,” clear, 
brilliant “highs,” wnmarred by surface noise! 


NEW TILT-FRONT CABINET. No lid to lift, no 
need to remove decorations, no dark, hard- 
to-get-at compartments. As you tilt forward 
the grille, the record turntable appears... 
in full view, easy to use. Only Philco has it! 


Hear this history-making radio-phonograph 
at your nearest Philco dealer 


Philco 608P, illustrated, only $12.95 down 
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PHOTO-ELECTRIC 
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A new kind of radio-phonograph invented 
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Raymond Moley’s Perspective 
column, ordinarily found on this 
page, will be found this week on 
page 21. 
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the new work—a Sonata for Two Pianos 
and Percussion Instruments—was played 
for the first time in America, Bartok and 
his wife performing at two pianos at a 
Sunday afternoon New Friends of Music 
concert in Town Hall, New York. The 
composition—first played two years ago 
at the festival of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music in Basle—is also 
scored for two percussion players, who 
between them wield eleven instruments: 
three kettle drums, two bass drums, two 
pairs of cymbals, two snare drums, a tri- 
angle, and a xylophone. To manipulate 
all this equipment, the assisting musicians 
use not only their hands, but their feet! 
Despite this, the new work by one of the 
most strident voices in ultramodern music 
is not noisy: his manager terms the second 
movement (of three) “positively roman- 
tic.” 

The Bartoks are in America for a recital 
tour; their appearance at the New Friends 
of Music is one of the high spots of that 
five-year-old highbrow musical organiza- 
tion’s season, which also includes perform- 
ances of all Beethoven’s violin sonatas by 
Busch and Serkin, Lotte Lehmann singing 
Schubert’s “Die Winterreise,” and the 
world premiére of Arnold Schénberg’s 
Second Chamber Symphony. Like the 
New Friends’ first three concerts, parts of 
the remaining thirteen will be broadcast 
over NBC’s Blue network at 6:05 p.m., 
EST, Sundays. 
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TuHere’Lt Auways Be An ENGLAND, 2 
patriotic song so popular that King George 
VI quoted it in a recent speech and one 
which is sung constantly by besieged Lon. 
doners in air-raid shelters, has been re. 
corded for Victor (10-inch record, 5( 
cents) by the Coldstream Guards Band, 
and also for Columbia by the British 
Fusiliers Military Band (10-inch record, 
50 cents). Another English patriotic note 
has been sounded by Columbia’s release of 
Sir Henry Wood’s Fantasia on Britisu 
Sea Sones (two 12-inch records in album, 
$2). These include folk tunes like “Saucy 
Arethusa,” “Jack’s the Lad,” “Adieu Ye 
Spanish Lady,” and “Rule Britannia.” 


A shiftless, irresponsible, dissipated 
pianist-composer, Isaac ALBENIz (1860- 
1909) wrote some 250 piano solos between 
1880 and 1892, when he was on tour as a 
concert pianist. All are determinedly Span- 
ish in color and character; eight of the best 
have been orchestrated and recorded by 
Harry Horlick and the Decca Concert 
Orchestra (four 10-inch records in Decca 
album, $2.50) . 


Acting as conductor, the Russian com- 
poser-pianist Sergei Rachmaninoff has ex- 
pertly recorded his Txirp Sympuony, 
written in 1935-36 in Switzerland, for Vic- 
tor with the Philadelphia Orchestra (five 
12-inch records in album, $5). Not often 
heard in concert, this symphony is free 
from the musical melodrama which makes 
the Prelude in C Sharp Minor a kind of 
symbol for ham musicianship at the piano; 
neither is it indebted to Tchaikovsky, like 
his popular Concerto No. 2 in C Minor, 
with which Rachmaninoff (as pianist) this 
week opens the National Symphony Or- 
chestra’s season in Washington. 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Two pianos with percussion: Bartok, his wife, and drummers 
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AMERICAN FLAG “SANTA” SHIPS 

“Santa’ ships built especially for tropical 

cruising: every room outside with private 

bath ; dining rooms on promenade decks 

i ith Cdsemenl u mdows and roll back 

domes; outdoor tiled swimming pools. 
* 

12 DAYS— BERMUDA, CURACAO, 
LA GUAIRA, PUERTO CABELLO 
with optional two-day 166 mile Grand 
Tour thru the Venezuelan Andes by 
auto to Caracas, Maracay and Valencia. 


SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK 
* 
24 Day Cruises to 
ECUADOR 
and 38 Day Cruises to 

PERU ad CHILE 
visiting en route Panama Canal, 
Colombia and Ecuador ; and cruise-tours 


"ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


* 
See your travel agent or Grace Line. Rocke- 
feller Center or 10 Hanover Square, New York; 
3 gh: Washington, D. C.; New 
‘San Francisco: Los Angele Py 
ght 1940 by Grace Line, Inc. 
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